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LIGHT 




At GTfcE, we're casting new light on light itself. With 
some illuminating results. Our Sylvan ia subsidiary has 
developed light panels that 'write" electronically; a !lu<>- 
rescent light that stimulates the growth of plants; metal- 
lic vapor lamps thai approach the naturalness oi sun- 



light; new phosphors thai brighten color TV pictures. 
Ami from Rev;iuli i ,, mrs ;i | M | U i<l hsei liuhi thai may 
one day provide more communications channels than 
man can ever hope to use. a More reason lot ilie brilliant 
growth of GT&E. 
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They have turned SI, 000 
into $10,000 in as little 
as a siiiijle year. Turned 
$10,000 into $250,000 in as 
little as thirty months 



■\/ci the odds arc ibai you're not 
Y familiar with B single one of 
A them today. Take this sixty-sec- 
ond tesi right now. and see how your 
moikL'N -making s.K i M compare!! wiih 
i>omc of America** lop investors, 

1 > There arc at least four ways to 
hill Li going business without cash, 
and without borrowing one cent from 
a bank. Can von ikiitic them'' 

2) A i what poinl do smart-money 
men start selling stocks that arc still 
going up? 

3) Every day, opportunities arise 
where you can make a life-long an* 
nuity. without investing n cent, 
simply by making a phone call. Do 
you know how to detect and exploit 

lncm " 

4 ) Where in your daily newspaper 
—and not In the financial pages— is 
the best source of 100% or better 
proht opportunities" 

5) Can you name the five Bonus 
Sources of income you should get 
from your business negotiations — 
where other people pay you to let 
them make money lor you. 

6) Three tiny mistakes in nego- 
tiation mark you as an +, amateur" to 
smart-money men. Do vou know how 
to avoid them? 

7) And most important of all. 
there are at least four simple de- 
mands thai you should make in spec- 
ulative negotiations th;it almost cer- 
tainty guarantee you a profit. Do 
you know what they arc, and caacilv 
when you should make thcm r> 

Welcome lo Hie World 
of the Instder 

let us be perfectly frank. The 
seven "smart-money secrets'" you 
have just read — plus those you wilt 
learn about on ihis pa*e — have this 
one uniuue feature in common, 

7/iey let Other people help you 
earn Your for tun*. They actually 
mulriph the powet oj tht money vou 
own totln) "> much as one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty times. 

They a« an entirely different way 
of thinking about money ihan you 
are aware of today. They are the 
" Insider Techniques" that vou have 
been hearing rumors about for years. 
They have already been used, time 
and lime again — in Wall Street, in 
real estate, in dozens of other busi- 
nesses all over America — to liter- 
ally build million-dollar fortunes 
from pen n lei. 

There are ihrec definite skills that 
make up this art. Here they are — 
just as vou can be taught ihem next 
weekend without risking I penny — 
in one til tlie most unusual and cyc- 
openinn books ever written. 

1) How to Detect Opportunities 
the Momenl Ihey Arise 

Merc are four tittle-known rules 
that virtually equip you with 
"Money-Making Radar". Show you 
how to detect financial bargains so 



subtle that the ordinary man never 
even recognizes tncnr Where you 
may make thousands of dollars, in- 
vesting almost none of your own 
money, simply by going through an 
ingenious leyal procedure. 

Here's how to buy inventories of 
bankrupt firms for a fraction of thcit 
true value, and then quietly dispose 
of them for a profit of as much as 
HW? M -Jul)'.; , How. to buy account- 
receivable for as link' as 10£ on the 
dollar < — and then resell them for as 
much as tiOtf to 70c on the dollar. 

Here is a detailed guide to the 
fabulous new boom areas in real 
estate. Opportunities for short-term 
profits that Mill .inse every dav. Hov. 
tu delect them early enough to buy 
suhsf.iutiafk under the fair mirkci 
value — rcali/c as much as MK* an- 
nual return on your money — then 
sell out in ihc next rise, in case after 
case for as much as thousands of 
dollars profit for every hundred you 
put in, And all it capital gains — 
or even income-tax exempt. 

Hert is a complete section on 
short-term profits in stock market 
speculations, on following corporate- 
promote™ into the big money, that 
may actually lift you off your chair. 

Plm an inside look at lii lie known 
special situations where growth pos- 
sibilities could easily be astronomi- 
cal. Plus an eye -opening appraisal 
of insurance stocks by a man who 
has afrcady founded four companies 

And this is just the beginning. 

2) How to use Borrowed 
Money to Finance 

Your Ideas 

Now tome the techniques oj odd 
ing up to $99 of outside money to 
every St of your own, 

How lo own i he "lion's share" of 
.! business, even though up to 90^ 
ol the risk capital is advanced by 
others How lo sell off non-com rol 
portions to lame investors, so thai 
vou put up :ilmost nothing more 
than the basu idea and your own 

How ict create credit- How to lake 
money borrowed at K?? to 4W%. and 
bring in up to 36fi on it. 

How to turn somebody else's 
"musi-scH" business into a capital- 
gain lor yourself, How to turn busi- 
ness opportunities into royalty 
cheeks, even if you don't imesi in 
ihem yourself. How to make JftJSJf 
business ideas pay you a guaranteed 
pro hi or a weekly salary, or a per- 
sonal percentage ol the gross — In 
many case', starting! si\ full months 
or more before ihey are even brought 
out on ihc market. 

3) How lo Pyramid sour 
Capita) Overnight 

How to hcdfce your investments, 
so that it's almost impossible for 
you to eel hurt. Seven warning sig- 
nals ihat insiders look for when you 
enter a new negotiation. Thirteen 
dangerous traps in so-called "bar 
gam hays" and how lo avoid them 
the five fatal weaknesses that de- 
stiny most firms that try to expand 
loo quickly. Favorite tricks pro- 
moters use lo squeeze ;m extra few 
thousand dollars from you. Even 
how so-called *' standard" contract* 



(Uiftt lo y**u by 
tlttr fftr Lvtotiry't 
Lratttnf Finani'txrt 

John Alan Appieman was 
first listed in Who's Who m 
Amenta at the age of twenty- 
eight, over twenty-three years 
ago, and has been listed every 
year since. 

His corporate connections at 
the present moment include 
the presidency of Disability A 
Casualty Inter-Insurance Ex 
change; Universal OruR 4 
Research Laboratories, Inc.; 
Universal Research Products 
Inc.; Annuity Agency Company, 
with financial interests in two 
dozen other companies 

Mr, Appleman is the author 
of * total of forty-su technical 
volumes on insurance, eco- 
nomics, estate planning and 
financial security, In addition, 
tie has written articles appear- 
inf. m one hundred and forty 
publications, and has been i 
regular contributor to both the 
Encyclopedia Bntanmca and 
world Book Encyclopedia for 
manv years. 

And now his amazing book 
for the average investor. How 
To Increase Your Money Making 
Power, is yours to read from 
cover to cover without risking 
a penny. Read the thrilling de- 
tails on this page. 



can ruin you. All deadly pitfalls jo 
veil concealed that tht amateur 
never rrrn notices them. 

Secrets of professional timing — 
where and when to switch from one 
investment to another. How to make 
yourself inflation-proof .ind depres- 
sion-proof. Ten ways to outwit tvtn 
Un. most aggressive compciiuon, 
Kive businesses that thrive hemitw 
i he re '* a recession. 

Plus twenty-five commonly over- 



loaded was", iti tenser vtnir laxes 
without legal complications. The 
four golden rules of taking more net 
prorii oni of your business. How to 
sell property for thousands of dol- 
lar* more than youi uninformed 
neighbor might eel 

Plus one-man pension plans thai 
you can easily put in, The right 
way to build an expense account. 
How vou can let your children start 
earning double-money from the day 
they're born. How to switch both 
profit and salary into tax-exempt re- 
tirement funds Ihat might coneeiv- 
,ih|\ Like iht riri.iiiccil won> out ol 
your life forever. 

Read il al our Risk 
lor Ten D;iu 

The possession of these three 
simple lalenis — and their applica- 
tion in cver> moms transaction ol 
your life — may literally be the dif* 

lerrmt ben if tu-.i in luu lor lite'- 

treasures, or bcina satisfied witli 
oihci men s leavings. 

Now. for the first time, they are 
brouithi to you between the covers 
ol .i smjcle book — yours to read 
from beginning to end wiihout risk- 
ing a penny. 

And brought lo you by one oi the 
few men in America who is Qualified 
to HfjjM this book. His name II John 
Alan Appleman. H* 4 is a unique 
blend ot financier, corporate presi- 
dent and scholar. 

And now he has taken the experi- 
ence ;md knowledge of a lifetime, 
and condensed it in one simple, easy- 
lo*read volume. It is called "How 
to Increase Your Money-Making 
Power.'* lis cost is only $5.V» — far 
less ihan other books in it-, field 
which cannot even hejjin in approach 
H. It hit-rath v"t s i ttti an entift'h 
uew nay of thinking about money, 
that tet% other ptoptt help make 
you rich. 

And it is yours to read from cover 
to cover without risking a penny. 
Send in the V>-Kr,k Coupun below 
— Today. 



10 DAYS FREK TRIAL 

frXKCI IISK MS* \Hi'M INS 1 1 1 1 IK, INC. I>l PT. MM 
1 19 Fifth Avr.. >en York, N.V, ]00flJ 

Gentlemen: Yes. I want lo try a copv of your ama/ing new book HOW TO 
iNf REASE YOUR MONEY-MAKING POWER — entirely at your risk I am 
enclosing the luw introductory price of only $5.9* complete. I will use this 
book lor a full ten days At your risk. If I am not completely delighted ... if 
this book does not do everything you say, 1 will simply return it for every 
cent of my money back 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name ,„, „ rtni T .,,.. 4 . m .. ,„ , „ 



Address 



/one 



Stale 



City 

□ 11 >un wish you i order sent CO. (V, C HEC K HERE* Enclose $1 good will 
deposit. t*uy postman balance, plus postage and handling charges Samr 
money back guaranlec, of course' 

Executive Research Institute. Inc., 1964 
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7 WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 

How Congress can change business conditions a year from 
now ; what tax changes to expect ; outlook for budget deficit 

14 EXECUTIVE TRENDS: What companies want now 

Professional recruiters say men with skill in planning are 
much sought after; when a rise in your sales can be bad 

21 WASHINGTON MOOD: Carnival of compatibility 

The problem of creating realistic program to go with his 
Great Society slogan will test President and his advisers 

25 state OF THE NATION: Time for election reform 

Commanding strength of independent vote adds new weight 
to argument for electoral system reflecting actual outcome 

29 What top executives expect in 1965 

A new Nation's Business survey pinpoints the expectations 
of more than 300 spokesmen for companies across nation 

32 Johnson Congress: What it will do 

Election results and heftier congressional majorities will 
give impetus to ideas for a new era of federal paternalism 

33 Hubert Humphrey tells: "What I expect" 

Vice president-elect forecasts the national issues and the 
probable Democratic strategy in this revealing interview 

34 Borrowing will aid business in 1965 

Sales boost coming as most Americans continue wise use 
of credit, say bankers and debt specialists in new survey 

34 Why credit controls would hurt 

University of Michigan experts have completed new study 
in depth of consumer borrowing and question of regulation 



36 What unions want In 1965 

With many more new backers in Congress, labor will push 
hard for these legislative goals; wage demands will wait 

38 Reds make new bid for U.S. youth 

Working through medium of so-called clubs, communists 
make new effort to ensnare minds of our new generation 

40 A look AHEAD; Legislative check list 

This forecast sizes up major and behind-the-scene issues 
you and other businessmen will want to watch in Congress 

54 Coming: New challenge to U. S. trade 

Measures sought by developing countries to spur economic 
growth could have a far-reaching impact on your business 

66 Better skills will Improve Job outlook 

Top manpower official tells in this interview how you can 
work with government to provide employees you may need 

80 Find the pivot man 

Successful managers need subordinates who spark action 
on important projects; these tips can help spot key men 

90 Stock market trends to watch 

A new alignment of factors will change investment outlook 
in decade ahead; economist analyzes how future will look 

94 How reapportionment threatens business 

Ruling that both houses of state legislatures must be based 
on population could destroy political balance of many years 

100 Robert Moses warns against "mob rule"' 

Authority on urban problems backs Constitution change to 
limit powers of the Supreme Court over reapportionment 

104 For the taxpayer who has everything 

Suggested shopping list demonstrates that those who offer 
so-called gifts really don't know what the recipients want 
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WHAT CAN DATA-PHONE 
SERVICE DO FOR YOU? 

It can transmit your business data over 
telephone lines at 100 to 2700 words per 
minute, at regular phone-call rates. Com- 
bine it with your present telephone service 
and you have fully integrated information 
handling that will help you improve cus- 
tomer services, reduce paperwork, keep 
costs in line and make decisions based 
on what is today, not what was yesterday. 



Here's how DATA-PHONE service is helping business firms, 
large and small, all over the country . , , 



A food processor is using Data- Phone transmission 
to centralize its statistical reporting. It used to take 
from eight to 14 days to gather and process company 
data— now takes less than two days. The firm can close 
its accounting books eight days earlier each month. 

A large insurance company uses a Data Phone 
network to transmit records of premium payments, 
claims, new policies and accounting information from 
34 branch locations to a central data center. Data that 
once took six to seven days to arrive by mail is now 
reported daily. Operating costs have been reduced by 
one million dollars annually. 

A savings institution uses Data Phone service to 
connect all teller windows with a central computer. 
Tellers can check and update accounts immediately 
from any location— and can handle two customers in 
the time it used to take for one, Back-offtce teller work 
has been reduced by 90 percent. 

A southern hospital uses Data- Phone data sets to 
link various departments to a central data center within 
the building. The system has eliminated tedious clerical 
functions and makes it possible to give patients complete 
bills at discharge time, avoiding the annoyance of 
follow-up billing. 



A national recording company now handles dis- 
tributors' orders from DATA-PHONE-equipped sales 
offices linked directly to new, centrally located inventory 
centers. The firm is handling orders many times faster 
—and savings in warehousing and inventory handling 
are running better than $80 t 000 a month, 

A drug wholesaler uses Data-Phone service to link 
its two supply locations together, thus offering pharma- 
cies the equivalent of two full-line wholesale sources. 
The firm is now achieving a 99.5 percent level of order 
fulfillment with no increase in dollar investment for 
inventories. Sales volume is up $100,000. 

A major oil company makes use of Data Phone ser- 
vice to transmit credit-card payments from its New York 
headquarters to a midwestern data center. Processing 
time between the two points has been reduced from 
several days to just a few hours— and the cost of air- 
mailing the data has been eliminated. 

An appliance manufacturer has used Data-Phone 
service to tie more than 40 independent supply centers 
into an automated network for ordering and supplying 
replacement parts. The time required to receive and 
deliver orders has been reduced from 14 days to XV? 
days, with substantial savings resulting. 




Talk with one of our 
Communications Consultants 

He can tell you all about Data-Phone service and help 
you determine if and how it might serve you profitably. 

His counsel will cost you nothing— and his recom- 
mendation might save your business considerable time 
and money. Call your local Bell Telephone Business 
Office and ask for the services of a Communications 
Consultant— and see for yourself. 



® 



BELL SYSTEM 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and Associated Companies 



W/r SOME OF THE BEST DECISIONS ARE MADE IN CADILU\C CARS! 



Many a businessman finds that the time he spends in his ear can he the most relaxing, most 
uninterrupted of the day — if the car is a Cadillac For a Cadillac is so effortless to handle, 
so comfortable and so quiet, that there is virtually nothing to disturb his thoughts. On the way to 
and from meetings, or in the company of business associates, a Cadillac instills confidence 
and invites relaxed thought. And because it costs comparatively little more than less distinctive cars, 
in terms of operating economy and resale value, a Cadillac is a wise business investment. 

Check the facts at your dealer soon. 



So new! So ri^hi! So obviously 




WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



U. 5, Treasury ponders profit outlook. 

In making revenue and spending estimates 
for next budget period, economists run into 
conflicting trends. 

Estimates range widely, differ by billions. 

It s easier to guess what sales will be than 
to estimate profitability. 

This much is known: 

Corporate earnings this year average about 
14 per cent above past year. 

As to future, next year's earnings may not 
be more than six per cent above this year. 

Chart shows what's happening to earnings 
in comparison with pay. 

Profits before taxes are approximately 26 
per cent higher than '59. 

Employees' pay is up more than 36 per cent. 




No steel strike in '65. That's informed 
Washington guessing. 

Steel people aren't so sure. 

But Washington insiders believe President 
will tl do a good bit of arm-twisting" to avoid 
shutdown which could begin next May 1 after 
120-day no-strike talk penod ends. 

Reason: What strike could do to nation's 
prosperity. 

People's income nosedived in '59 one month 



after strike began. Drop was at $3.4 billion 
annual rate. 

Compares with $700 million income decline 
after month of business recession during the 
late '50s. 

That means strike cut total personal income 
more in one month than business recession did 
in four. 

Indicates what could happen in '65— if in- 
dustry wide strike is called. 

Typical Washington opinion on what's 
ahead for business: 

Near-term prospects are very good, accord- 
ing to Dr. Richard H. Holton, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce for economic affairs, 

He's less precise about longer-term pros- 
pects but anticipates no reasons for worry. 

Stable future could be upset by overbuilding 
productive capacity or by excessive building of 
business inventories. 

There is no current evidence of either. 

Dr. Holton and other leading Washington 
economists agree with business forecasters 
that total production of goods and services in 
'65 will amount to about $650 billion. 

Other estimates are in the same range, with 
some as much as $10 billion higher. 

This implies about five per cent economic 
growth for year ahead. 

Actions and proposals in Washington will 
influence your business in '65. 

Here are some of them: 

Wage regulation— Proposed $1.50 hourly 
minimum may be enacted. Unions press for 
$2. Lowest you can pay now is $1.25. Pres- 
sure is strong to broaden coverage to indus- 
tries now exempt. 

Hours of work— Proposal to limit workweek 
to 35 hours is sure to come up again. Not 
likely to pass during first term of Congress. 

Pay— Double wages for overtime work will 
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get high priority. But outcome is uncertain. 

Jobless pay— Proposal would establish fed- 
eral standards, extend duration of jobless pay 
benefits. Strong possibility. 

Union membership— Labor law amendment 
would wipe out 20 state laws that forbid com- 
pulsory union membership. Drive for passage 
of this measure will be most vigorous ever. But 
passage is doubtful. 

Government spending— Little likelihood for 
$100 billion ceiling on expenditures to hold. 
Last session okayed $106 billion. 

Subsidies— More of them in all forms for 
cities, states, poor areas, schools, universities, 
local airports, etc. 

Federal debt— Sure to rise, sure to cost more 
interest, new ceiling to be needed as temporary 
ceiling proves too low. 

Federal paperwork— More committee investi- 
gations. But little relief in sight for paperwork 
burden on business. 

Packaging controls— Proposal is aimed at 
federal regulations for packaging and labeling. 
Outcome uncertain. 

Credit controls— Douglas proposal to require 
specification of interest charges will probably 
not pass. 

Compulsory health tax issue will get 
biggest push yet. 

This is sure to be much-discussed issue both 
in Washington and across nation — important to 
businessmen because of what it would do to 
your payroll costs, how it would threaten the 
soundness of old-age pension fund. 

Controversy— despite new pressure for pas- 
sage—continues to hang on whether health care 
for older citizens shall be made part of the 
social security program. 

Stalemate could be broken in 65 by 

compromise proposal— details yet to be worked 
out— to get foot of socialized medicine inside 



legislative door. House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Chairman Wilbur Mills stands firm 
against Administration proposal. 
But he says: 

"There may well be within our reach solu- 
tions to the admittedly difficult and increasing 
problems of medical care for the aged which 
lie outside of attaching a federal program to 
the framework of the social security insurance 
system. 

"There are other principles which we can 
embody to insure a sound medical program 
while at the same time preserving our basic 
social security insurance system/' 

Future tax boosts already are on the 
schedule. 

Social security payment is $348 annually for 
each employee— your payment plus his. 

Next scheduled rise will be in January a 
year from now when social security taxes rise 
to $396. 

After that, starting in January two years 
later, tax will total $444 per employee. 

These taxes, according to original intent of 
Congress, were never expected to cost more 
than $90 a year. 

Cost remained at $60 from '37 through '49. 

Then Congress began boosting benefits and 



Future payroll tax boosts coming 





Employee 


Employer 






pays 


pays 


Total 


1963-65 


$174 


$174 


$348 


1966-67 


198 


198 


396 


1968-on 


222 


222 


444 



Social security taxes already scheduled. 
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taxes every year or two— usually during election 
years. 

Additional benefits would require future tax 
hikes. 

Here's Mr. Mills' view on whether Americans 
would accept higher taxes: 

*'l have always maintained that at some 
point there is a limit to the amount of a 
worker's wages, or the earnings of a self- 
employed person, that can reasonably be ex- 
pected to finance the social security system. 

"Not only is this a gross income tax, but 
it adds to the cost of American goods and 
services. 

"I do not believe that the American people 
will support unlimited taxation in the area of 
social security/' 

Congress has running start on excise tax 
changes. 

House Ways and Means Committee, where 
all tax laws start, already has held basic hear- 
ings. 

More will be scheduled for spring months. 

Alcohol, tobacco taxes won't be touched. 
These add up to about $5.5 billion in federal 
revenues. 

Another $3,5 billion earmarked for highway 
program will also be left alone. 

Taxes on autos and telephones probably 
won't be changed either. 

That narrows reduction possibilities to taxes 
amounting to approximately $3 billion. 

Retail excises- 10 per cent levies on toilet 
preparations, luggage, furs, jewelry, other 
items which bring about half billion dollars 
annually to U. S. Treasury-are rated most 
likely for change. 

Treasury experts and Capitol Hill leaders- 
behind closed doors— debate timing and size 
of cuts following up on President Johnson's 
announcement last month* 

No agreement yet. 



Excise taxes come up for renewal at end of 
June, 

They will go off automatically unless action 
is taken. 

It's a good bet that renewal action at mid- 
year will include some reductions and some 
eliminations. 

And business will get a sound forward push. 

Could be enough to change business outlook 
a year from now. 

Expected slow-up would be put off. 

Talk of reductions could crimp sales of 
some big-ticket items, intensify pressure on 
Congress for action. 

So legislative strategy is this: 

Leave outcome in doubt. Then act fast. 
Make cuts effective as soon as possible after 
they're voted. 

Federal bureaus make spending plans 

with this goal topmost: 

Total expenditures, all agencies, are not to 
exceed $100 billion. 

You'll know outcome before midJanuary, 
maybe by end of this month— if President de- 
cides to announce ahead of time as he did last 
year. 

New budget will show: 

Further decline in arms spending. 

Higher costs for welfare programs. 

Bigger revenues for year ahead— which will 
enable President to propose fiscal '66 budget 
with deficit roughly $3 billion. 

That's about half what the deficit will be at 
end of this fiscal year. 

An estimated 70 million passenger 
cars wjII be rolling on American highways by 
New Year's Day. 
That's net. 

Nearly six million end up in scrap yards be- 
fore another year goes by. 
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Business opinion: 




(FOR KEY EXECUTIVES ONLY) 

IF YOU GET SICK 

HOW LONG 
CAN YOUR COMPANY 
AFFORD TO KEEP YOU 
ON THE PAYROLL? 



A job like yours can't be kept open indefi- 
nitely—and you're expensive to replace. If 
your illness is prolonged, your company 
will be in a spot— and so will you. John 
Hancock Key Man Salary Continuation 
insurance would pay you a definite in- 
come for a definite period* Many com- 
panies are beginning to provide this 
salary insurance for their key execu- 
tives, or to share the cost of it. They pre- 
fer a fixed, budgetable, deductible pre- 
mium expense to an undefined moral ob- 
ligation. If you'd like more .information 
for company or even your own personal 
use, send us the coupon below. No obli- 
gation, of course. 




LIFE IISSURAXCE 



John Hancock Mutual Life I rut u ranee Co. 

Salary Continuation Pinna, B-21 

200 Berkeley Street. Boston, Majut. 02117 

Pleaae prepare a Salary Continuation 
proposal for me. 



Dute of Birth 



Occupation 



Income required 

$ - a month for_ 

Name 



Title 



-months 



Company. 
Addresa 



Today there are 
no unemployed 



1 wish to add to the remarks of 
Mr. SneJIing [ "Business Opinion," 
October] apropos of inflated unem- 
ployment figures. 

With no desire to downgrade our 
personnel, the taxicab industry has 
historically employed the bottom of 
the urban labor market. With the 
automation of bowling alley pin* 
setting and restaurant dishwash- 
ing, the basic requirements of a 
cab driver's job have been among 
the simplest in the labor market. 

Today there is hardly a town in 
this country where an adult male 
who can drive a car and is reason- 
ably literate could not get a job 
driving a cab— and make a good 
living at it. 

Nevertheless, in this period of so- 
called unemployment, most cab 
companies have a great part of 
their investment in equipment in- 
active due to lack of drivers. 

Certainly there are men who 
cannot retain a cab-driving job, and 
these men show up on the unem- 
ployment statistics. However, these 
are men who of their own volition 
are absent after their first pay 
check, or who drink on the job, 
drive recklessly or cannot give a 
passenger simple politeness. 

Such people are not unemployed— 
they are unemployable. Thus, they 
do not properly belong in statistics 
of unemployment any more than do 
illiterates, alcoholics and the se- 
verely handicapped or the plain 
shiftless. 

Subtract these from Mr. Snell- 
ing's 2.2 per cent and you get the 
same answer I get from my per- 
sonnel manager: Today there are 
no unemployed, 

ROY FLEISCHMAN 

Executive vice president 
B-L,lne Cub Co. 
Louisville. Ky. 

Figuring income tax 

I am wondering if you did not 
err ["Washington Business Out- 
look/* October] where you say that 
a taxpayer earning $8,000, with a 
wife and three children, will pay 
roughly $600 federal income tax. 

Should it not be "roughly $700," 



or actually $720? According to my 
computation, five exemptions (?i 
SfHiO and a standard 10 per cent 
deduction of $800, or a total of 
$3,800 t leave a taxable income of 
$4,200. The tax on this is $720. 

TOM V. WEBB 
Accountant tax conns* i 
RJdKway. Pa, 

► We're both right. Instead of the 
standard 10 per cent deduction, we 
deducted $1,000 in itemized deduc- 
tions, and applied the neiv, lower 
tax rate effective next year* 

For community colleges 

Congratulations to you and Felix 
Morley for the article T'State of 
the Nation/' October] on commu- 
nity colleges. It is extremely infor- 
mative and accurate in its well bal- 
anced analysis. 

Our overcrowded campuses cer- 
tainly need this type of higher edu- 
cational instruction as a supporting 
element for four-year colleges. 

It is true that the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Law of 1964 does 
permit the junior college to apply 
for financial support. The saving to 
taxpayer and students certainly 
demonstrates that we are finding a 
way to encourage capable students 
to pursue continued education in 
community colleges. 

ROBERT D. SELTZER 
Professor of political science 
Indiana State College 
Terre Haute. Ind. 

What's behind decisions 

"Match Decisions to Your Prob- 
lems" [October] lists a matching 
of requirements for the phases of 
decision-making as it concerns all 
business. I appreciate and hope to 
profit in better performance 
through the assistance of material 
such as this. 

In "Why Men Take Risks" [also 
October] no understanding is shown 
of the fact that someone who starts 
and runs a business has to be con- 
cerned definitely with each of these 
phases of decision-making. 

An example may have been a 
puzzle-solver who decided to risk 
putting over a product, had to use 
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TO KEEP A HEART BEATING. When storm or catastrophe strike, International engines 
power for generators at scores of hospitals. This is a little-known area of our business, but 
concern with Power. Other International Harvester engines may pump the fuel you burn or 
provide complete power for your children's school. Most IH engines, however, power Interna- 
tional trucks or put the push 'n pull into those giant yellow road-making machines and the big 
red farm tractors and equipment built by International Harvester. Power is our business in 144 
countries of the free world. International Harvester gets around! 

the courage to change 
the strength to grow 



supply stand-by 
part of our total 




INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 



AMERICAN OIL COMPANY 
COMMONWEALTH-EDISON 
COMPANY 

THE H. K. FERGUSON 
COMPANY 



GENERAL DYNAMICS 
CORPORATION 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 



ILLINOIS-BELL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
J. A. JONES CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES, INC. 
PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 



PITTSBURGH CORNING 
CORPORATION 
PUBLISHERS PAPER COMPANY 
THE RUST ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
RYDER TRUCK 
RENTAL, INC. 



THE WICKES 
CORPORATION 



THE STROH BREWERY 
COMPANY 
UNION CARBIDE 
CORPORATION 
UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
U. S. RUBBER 
COMPANY 

V 



Here are some of the cost-conscious firms that 
chose USS Cyclone Steel Fence-Aluminum- 
Coated. Why? Because of this common-sense 
fact: the stronger and more corrosion-resistant 
a fence, the longer its service life.* 

*USS Cyclone Steel Fence— Aluminum-Coated is 50% stronger 
than all-aluminum fence and its coating lasts 3-5 times longer 
than a galvanized coating. Your Cyclone man can show you a 
nearby installation. Just fill in and mail the coupon below. 

USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks. 



(UsS) Cyclone Fence 

United States Steel Corp. 
Room 7605 

525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15230 

□ Send me more ^formation about USS Cyclone Steel Fence-Aluminum Coated. 

□ Have a representative call with further information or free estimate. 

□ Arrange to show me a nearby Cyclone Fence installation. 



Name_ 



Company, 



Address. 
City 



.State 



-Zip 



Business opinion: 



some strategy to organize and deal 
in business, and also had to con- 
sider the morals of method. 

The authors appear to believe 
that all who start a business are 
motivated by strategy designed to 
harm someone else, that the germ 
of beginning the business wasn't 
possibly the efforts of a puzzle- 
solver who had later to vary his 
talents to cover other decision- 
making phases. 

HOWARD L. WOOD 
Wood's Power-Grin Do. 
Wolf Point. Mont. 

Is customer stealing? 

In your August article, "Loss of 
Spiritual Values Weakens U. S. Po- 
litically," you pointed accusingly at 
Washington and said, "An inner 
(moral) poverty ... is our most 
deadly enemy today." 

Then, in October's "A Look 
Ahead/* you headline: "Smart 
Shoppers Save." 

The article speaks with grudging 
approval of the customer as "a 
pretty wise character who can take 
care of himself." 

And just who is he? He's the one 
who prowls the grocery shelves and 
self-service meat counters looking 
for items that have been acciden- 
tally priced lower than intended. 
"Bargains" is the term you use to 
describe them. 

Might not "windfalls for easy- 
scrupled customers" have been more 
appropriate? 

The shopper who hunts these 
mispriced items is morally, if nol 
legally, just as much a thief as one 
who pockets an item of equal Value, 
They both have the inner poverty 
of a petty cheat. And when you 
speak of them as smart, wise, bar- 
gain-conscious and able to take care 
of themselves, what does that make 
you? 

Perhaps, sacrificing in the line of 
duty, you have associated too long 
with those evil, grasping, soulless 
government bureaucrats, and a wee 
bit of it has rubbed off. 

JAMES (J. RIPPEY 
Omaha, Neb. 

Informed on courts 

I appreciate the accurate and 
generous manner in which you have 
quoted me | "What to Expect From 
the Supreme Court," October). The 
article was excellent, well balanced, 
precise and informative. 

KAY FORRESTER 
Dean 

The Cornell Law School 
Uhucu. N\ y 
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Send this coupon today! 



Ford Authorized Leasing System 
P.O. Box 1000, Dearborn, Michigan 

Please have a FALS expert rail on mc and show how 
a Tailor-Made Lease will ineei our requirements. 



Tiile_ 



Phonc_ 



Ciiy_ 



Sutc 



E 12 64 



Get a car or truck 
lease that's 

Tailor-Made to 



your exact needs 




Whether your company is large or small, whether you use hundreds of vehicles or only 
a few, your own particular leasing needs can be met by a FALS Tailor-Made Lease. 
Your local Ford Authorized I racing System member will prepare a lease plan specif- 
ically for you, to meet your own particular requirements. He can offer you the same 
kind of service across the country through the national network of 280 FALS mem- 
bers. And because FALS members are also automobile dealers Am^Mm^M^'mm 
who buy and sell cars and trucks on the most advantageous ~ 
terms, your costs with FALS are at minimum levels. 

To see how a Tailor- Made Lease can benefit your company, 
fill in and mail the coupon above. aw iuthorwe<i trw^ s^tem 



America * largrtf Ironing *v*Um 

FALS 




From this 

IDEA BOOK 

ways to cut 
filing costs 




All these filing ideas for saving space 
and money are in this Idea Book , . , 

Save 50% time, 30% space Pg, 113 
How to cut costs using the 

correct filing cabinets Pg. 96 

40% faster posting, 50% 

faster filing of cards Pg. 151 

Seven systems that cut 

costs of letter riling Pg, 125 

Paper-sorting cost cutters Pg. 133 
Desk-side filing ideas Pg, 121 

Other cost-cutting ideas are found on 
many of this catalog's 270 pages. 

free to officers and purchasing executives. 
Phone your Shaw- Walker dealer or branch. 



S haw-Walker 

Largsst Eiclusi¥& Makers of Of l ice Equipment 
Muskegon 87. Mich. Representatives Everywhere 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 

• What companies want now 
• Customers can hurt your business 
• Some hints for readers 



Recruiters report that their business 
has never been better. 

This doesn't mean that a lot of 
managers are out of work. It means 
that demand for executive talent 
is running high, that good men are 
scarce in many lines. Pressure is 
likely to continue well into 1965. 

Example: Recruiter Spencer Stu- 
art of New York says his firm has a 
record number of requests for execu- 
tives to fill openings both here and 
in Europe. Men with corporate 
planning skill are among those most 
sought after, a fact confirmed by 
the numerous requests for planning 
information now flowing into of- 
fices of the American Management 
Association in New York. 

An AM A spokesman sees indica- 
tions that an increasing number of 
companies "are breaking out plan- 
ning as a full-time activity." 

Other subjects presently of high 
interest to business— judging from 
the flow of inquiries to AMA— in- 
clude manpower planning* automa- 
tion and techniques for measuring 
return on the research dollar. 



More and more companies possibly 
your own— are discovering that a 
rising sales curve isn't always a 
cause for cheering. 

In fact, sales increases can be 
dangerous if they're accompanied 
by disproportionately large boosts 
in what it costs to win or hold a 
customer. 

To avoid customers who drain 
away profits, scrutinize the size of 
your accounts, the time your sales- 
men spend on them, the growth 
potential of the accounts and their 



contribution to your profits. That's 
the advice of James D. Scheinfeld, 
an international director of the 
Sales Promotion Executives Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Scheinf eld— vice president of 
a firm in the temporary manpower 
field— believes salesmen's compensa- 
tion should be tied to profitability 
rather than raw sales, "simply be- 
cause a lot of accounts are unprofit- 
able—either because they are too 
small, lack frequency, can't grow or 
have other short com ings." 

The weeding out of unprofitable 
accounts is a trend to watch in the 
coming year, Mr. Scheinf eld asserts. 
There will be more of it, he pre- 
dicts, if only because of continuing 
increases in what it costs business 
to make sales calls. 



Don't overlook the value of having 
good public speakers in your ranks. 
They can do much to build both 
good will and good business. 

Henry Gellermann, a general 
partner of Bache & Co., stock brok- 
ers, seconds this motion. Twelve 
years ago he was instrumental in 
launching a lecture series in which 
Bache officials explain to the public 
the why and how of investing. From 
a modest start the program has ex- 
panded rapidly; now once-a-week 
lectures are not uncommon in 81 
American cities whore the firm main- 
tains offices. In 1963 alone, by Mr. 
Gellermann's reckoning, 100,000 
people heard the lectures. 

More and more businesses in 
finance and other lines as well— are 
adopting the idea. Some operate 
in-company speakers' bureaus, sup- 
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The man of accomplishment knows there is only one Lincoln Continental. 






Marsh, Prcsidui 



Fe Railway System, The automobi] 



Lincoln Continental is the luxury motorcar that stands apart from all other 
cars. It is the automobile owned by more and more men of accomplishment. It 
distinguishes them among fine car owners. What does your car say about you? 

America's most distinguished motorcar. 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



How to 
beat the rush 
hour in your 
mailroom 




Get the new Friden Postage Machine 
with automatic feed. 
It can do something about the end* 
of-the-day flurry in your mailroom 
that often means late mail and over- 
time for your staff. 
But there's much more to this post- 
age machine than an automatic feed. 
There are nine features you won t 
find on any other postage machine. 
Some of them are little improve- 
ments, like being able to dial post- 
age values and dial the date. 
Others are more important like 
merely pushing a button for wet 
meter-stamped postage tapes, or 



pushing another for dry tapes. 
And still other features are advan- 
tages your mailroom supervisor will 
recognize after just a few minutes 
with the machine. 

These features add up to a postage 
machine that is quick, quiet and easy 
to use. 

We offer sales, service and instruc- 
tion throughout the world. Call your 
local Friden man for a demonstration 
of the Friden Postage Machine and 
other new mailroom 
equipment. Or just 
write to Friden, Inc. 
San Leandro. Calif. 

Fnden, inc. is a subsidiary ot The Singer Company 



Friden 



ply speakers to civic, professional 
groups. A few run elaborate semi- 
nars for the public, with topics as 
diverse as foreign elections and the 
long-range impact of automation. 

Behind the trend: Corporate of- 
ficials find it's a particularly effec- 
tive way to get their message across 
to housewives (most programs are 
held at night ) ; in addition, the pro- 
grams are an excellent device for 
acquainting the general public with 
the dynamics of competitive enter- 
prise. 



You may benefit from three reading 
tips recommended by George S. 
Odiorne, a veteran writer on man- 
agement subjects. ( He's also director 
of the Bureau of Industrial Rela* 
tions, University of Michigan.) 

1. Know the author and his record. 

2. Check reported research findings 
against your common sense. 

3. Relate recommendations of au- 
thors— especially those* writing in 
the field of management— against 
your personal experience. 

Why be so cautious? Dr. Odioruo 
cites the case of a laboratory di- 
rector who read an article in a 
leading journal which indicated that 
the new style of management was 
a get-tough line. He tried this with 
the professionals in his lab and the 
previously productive group re- 
belled. A number of them accepted 
other jobs which they otherwise 
wouldn't have considered. 

"It all boils down to the ability 
to discriminate," says Dr. Odiorne. 
"And that's a skill which any man* 
ager should cultivate if he is going 
to make the best use of what he 
learns through reading/' 

• mm 

Studies in the works: 

National Industrial Conference 
Board is examining experiences of 
American companies in employing 
Negroes. Financed by a $195,000 
Ford Foundation grant, the study 
will cover such things as training 
and advancement of Negroes, their 
performance and acceptance on the 
job. Completion date: late next 
year or early T 66. 

A professor at the University of 
Chicago's Graduate School of Busi- 
ness is conducting a three-year 
study of business competition, with 
focus on the uncertainties that con- 
tribute to it. The study is financed 
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If you ship from 
5 to 50 pounds anywhere in the U. S. 

you're missing a bet 



...unless you check Air Express. 



There are many reasons why. 
For example, you can actually ship 
a 20 pound package from New 
York to Chicago by Air Express for 
less than motor carrier ($6.20 vs. 
$6.82) ... and at a sizable saving in 
time. 

Among air cargo services, Air 
Express is often cheapest and 
quickest too. 

Another point. Air Express rates 
are figured door-to-door. You only 



have one call, one waybill. 

And there's more. Air Express 
can deliver by sunset tomorrow to 
any one of 21,000 U.S. cities. 

Pickup is made within 2 hours 
of your call. Your packages get top 
priority on every scheduled airline 
after air mail. 

On the ground, 10,500 delivery 
trucks speed deliveries between 
you, the airports and your custom- 
ers. Compare this with any other 



service available. 

There is only one Air Express... 
it's a joint venture of all 39 sched- 
uled airlines and R E A Express. No 
wonder it gives you the best serv- 
ice in the air and on the ground. 

Next time you ship from 5 to 50 
pounds, try Air Express. Simply call 
your local R E A Express office for 
detailed information. 

Air Express outdelivers them all 
..•anywhere in the U.S.A. 

Air Express &b 

Division of REA Express 



"Our sales dropped 7%, but we couldn't be happier. . . 




because our 
earnings rose 56% 
thanks to our 
NCR total system." 




'Our 17 Giant Tiger discount stores 
enjoyed a 56% increase in net earnings 
last year— with a 7% drop in sales. This 
interesting combination shows how our 
NCR total system tightened controls. 
And we ascribe its success to the fact 
that it is system -designed from sales 
transaction to sales report by one 
equipment manufacturer. 

"Our NCR sales registers equipped 
with optical font record 900.000 items 
a week on conventional register tape. 
From these tapes our 420 Optical 
Reader converts this sales data into 
computer language. The NCR 390 com- 
puter then prepares reports for each 
store, listing weekly sales for 43 de^ 
partments. These and other reports give 
us complete buying and inventory con- 
trol. They eliminate a discounter's big- 
gest problem— overbuying which forces 
excessive end - of - season markdowns 
and sacrifice of profits. 

"We consider the NCR 420-390 total 
system the key to our profitable growth 
despite increasing competition." Louis 
Weisberg, President, Giant Tiger Stores, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 






EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

by a National Science Foundation 
grant. 



How are you fixed for graduates? 

College Placement Council, Inc. 
forecasts a continuing high level of 
recruiting by business next year. 
The Council finds no real let-up in 
the demand for engineering grad- 
uates despite much-heralded cut- 
backs in defense, space programs. 
Demand for graduates in account- 
ing has slackened somewhat, the 
Council says, but this has been off- 
set by a steady rise in openings for 
liberal arts graduates. 

The Council reports three times 
a year on trends in salary offerings 
to graduates. 

Next report, based on informa- 
tion from 104 schools, will come 
early in January. It goes only to 
Council members. 



Here's a sure formula for failure: 
Throw yourself so thoroughly 
into your work that you lose sight 
of whether or not what you do is 
helping your company make a 
profit 

Consultant Henry O. Golightly 
says more and more top managers 
are rating their subordinates on 
their contribution to profit or lack 
thereof. 

It is his contention that in every 
business you can find highly paid 
and highly placed people whose in- 
fluence on profit-building could be 
great but who waste their time on 
things that do not really count. 

Recommendation: Take a hard 
look at line and staff activities and 
you'll discover much wasted mo- 
tion that does not add to your firm's 
profits and should be eliminated. 

Mr. Golightly argues that large 
companies are more likely than 
small ones to develop organizations 
in which the "profit instinct is bred 
out" as a result of the fragmenta- 
tion of management and staff ac- 
tivities. 

He cites the persormel function 
as an example. 

"In many companies, M he says, 
"it is not unusual to find a situa- 
tion where the personnel depart- 
ment devotes itself to such things 
as interviewing and testing miscel- 
laneous job applicants, and admin- 
istering the company recreation 
program, when the real need is to 
recruit some top-caliber engineering 
brains to develop new products." 



Roger V. Loria of V. Loria <fc Sons, howling supplies 

(address on request) 



Why Roger V Loria uses a postage meter 

to mail 14 letters a day- 



"Mail is incidental in a business 
such as ours. And that's why we put 
in this little Pitney-Bowes postage 
meter. It frees us from the bother 
of buying, storing, sticking stamps 
or sealing pre-stamped envelopes. 
1 was skeptical about the postage 
meter at first, but the longer we have 
it, the more we like it." 

Maybe mail isn't a big thing in 
your business, either. But you can 
still have the big-business benefits 
of metered mail— with Pitney-Bowes 
DM, the little low-cost postage 
meter machine made for small 
business. Over one-third of DM 
users average less than $1 a day 
in postage! 

You're through sticking stamps! 
And safeguarding fragile adhesive 
stamps in a stamp box. And running 
down to the post office when you run 
out of stamps. Metered mini needs 
less handling in the postotlice, can 
often go out on earlier trains and 
planes. 

With the DM, you print postage 
as you need it for any class of mail 



= Pitney-Bowes 

^ Originator of the 
w Postage Meter 



— directly on the envelope, or on 
special gummed tape for parcel post. 
At the same time, print your own 
small ad. if you want one. 




The postothce sets your meter for 
as much postage as you want to buy\ 
The meter protects your postage 
from loss, damage, diversion; gives 
you automatic and accurate postage 
accounting; double registers show 
postage used, and postage on hand. 

Powered models tor larger mailers. 
Call the nearest of J 90 Pitney-Bowes 
offices for a demonstration of the 
meter you need. And ask about 
the new PB Addresser-Printers for 
machine addressing! 

FREE Booklet, "So You Think Metered 
Mail Is Only For Bisi Bit si mux?" plus 
handy posted rate chart including new 
part t't post ratt'\. Or literature on new 
A ddresser-Printers. 



Pitney- Bo wfs, Inc. 

Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 06904 
Send □ booklet A postal rate chart: 
□ Addresser»Printer literature. 

Name ____ 



A ddrcss , 



City. 



_ Stair . 
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Opportunity 

BUILDING COSTS LOWEST IN SOUTHEAST 

Average Construction Costs 
for Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi Area 
Substantially Less Than Those in Other Sections oj Nation 

Millions of dollars are being saved in capital investments for in- 
dustrial plants and other construction in this four-state area due to 
more economical building costs. Nationwide building construction 
surveys showed that 1963 costs in the nation were 15% above those 
for the Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi area. In one 
region building costs were 26% greater than for these four states,* 




Among the reasons for lower building 
costs in this area, according to con- 
tractors, are more productive workers, 
weather affording more working days, 
and readily available building materi- 
als—cement, brick, steel, lumber, etc. 

Industry and business have also 
profited from abundant, low-cost elec- 
tric power provided by The Southern 



Company system. To assure ample 
power in the future, Southern's affili- 
ated companies plan to spend $600 
million in 1964-66 for generating 
plants and transmission and distribu- 
tion facilities. 

These facts emphasize the oppor- 
tunities in the new South. 



Significant and continuing growth in 


this four-state 


area is 


shown by these pertinent comparisons 








4-Stato 


United 


Rate of Gain 1953-63 


Area 


States 




. • • ,92.4% 


62 J% 




. . . .96.1% 


63.6% 








SOURCES: V. 5, OtPt, Of COMMERCE, ftOCHAL PC*0$»T INSURANCE 




CORPORATION A, Mi SALES XAftAGfMCMT, 


survey or 




surma powca. 







Power and Progress . . . 

Partners in the New South 

•Qow Budding Cost Calculator, Subsidiary off, W, Dodge company 
division of McGraw-Hill , Inc. 




Alfttwma Power Company _ Bsmwi^m. Atobami 

Gaof0a Power Company Want*, GeorRia 

hill Power Company . fenuaii* fln»rfi 

Mississippi Power Company Gutipoft 

Southern Electro Generating Co. 
Southern Services, tnc 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 




Will success spoil LBJ's 
carnival of compatibility? 



BY PETER LISAGOR 



Amkrican presidents have come to believe thai 
they must hang a label of sorts on their public works. 
It isn't a historical requirement, but it has? become a 
demand of public relations. And most chief execu- 
tives in modern times have honored it— from VVood- 
row Wilson's New Freedom through Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's Great Crusade to John F. Kennedy's 
New Frontier. 

Lyndon B. Johnson, who cut his political teeth on 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal and Harry S, 
Truman's Fair Deal, waited a decent interval after 
assuming power before experimenting with a brand 
name suitable to his style and purposes. The New 
Frontier might have been a snug fit for the expansive 
Texas rancher, but quite understandably, Mr. John* 
son wanted to put the LBJ brand on his stewardship. 



In the early days, he toyed tentatively with the 
Better Deal. This not only lacked the soaring lilt of 
the space age but had overtones of a used car com- 
mercial, and the President abandoned it for some- 
thing more lofty. He finally settled on the Great 
Society. 

Specialists in the art of slogan-making shook their 
heads dubiously; the phrase had a pretentious Nine- 
teenth century ring U> it. There was about it a hint 
of elegance not exactly in keeping with the rough- 
hewn, prairie-sky world of C entral Texas. That, how 
ever, may have been the very reason Mr. Johnson 
Irked it. for men are forever seeking horizons over the 
next rise. 

Until he won command in his own name, the 
President could do little more than clean up the 
legislative agenda left to him by his predecessor. But 
even before election in his own right, he realized that 
he would be expected to cut new furrows. Some 15 
task forc es, or study groups, were organized to formu- 
late ideas and pi a as for a whole range of national 
problems-agriculture, education, metropolitan affairs, 



foreign economic policy, government fiscal policy, the 
maintenance of prosperous economic levels and the 
like. Authorities whom Mr Johnson considered 
among the most talented in the country were re- 
cruited to flesh out his abstract concept of the Great 
Society. In other words, to advise on political goals 
of the Johnson Administration. 

The President gave each of the groups its writ. 
Each was to consider, he said, what was best for the 
nation without concern for the pressures of restraint 
or expansion. "Leave the politics to me." To those 
familiar with his reputation for accomplishing prodi- 
gies in Congress, this was reassuring advice. But 
White House insiders felt that few of the experts were 
so removed from reality that they were likely to rcr 
ommend anything loo visionary or Utopian. They 
came to their tasks aware that Mr. Johnson prided 
himself as a man of compromise and conciliation. 



"THE PfcACXABLC KINGDOM ' BY EDWAftD HICK* 



t in %■ 



Peter Lisagor is White House correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 
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President Johnson would tike to see Big Government. 
Big Business and Big Labor live in pastoral harmony. 

His actions during his political career so far indicate 
that innovation for the sake of change is hardly in 
the LBJ type. The support he got from business 
elements seemed to indicate that he would not 
readily embrace way-out schemes calculated to alarm 
many conservative citizens. 

The President wanted his task forces to make whal 
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they considered "desirable" proposals; he would de- 
cide which of them were "feasible." This poses a 
major problem for him— feasible from whose stand- 
point? It is one of his greatest dilemmas: How to 
cope with problems he sees in a way that will please 
the wide spectrum of national opinion. If he could 
manage it through some magic formula, he would like 
to keep every diverse and potentially divergent seg- 
ment of the society happy under his flexible tent. He 
would like to see Big Business, Big Labor and Big 
Government living in joyous harmony, their inherent 
conflicts dulled by an abundance of profits, wages and 
surpluses. But even the optimistic side of the Presi- 
dent's nature cannot obscure that this outlook is not 
realistic and that ungovernable forces will conspire 
to spoil his carnival of compatibility before too long. 



One of the goals he has staked out, for example, is 
to make the cities more livable. And it is not wholly 
outlandish to suggest that to do this, in the case of 
the monstrous megalopolis stretching along the East- 
ern seaboard, somebody would have to raze a fortune* 
in unsightly real estate and thus alienate those very 
elements among the rich and poor alike whom the 
President woos with such diligence. And yet. as Mr. 
Johnson views it, what is going to happen if the cities 
continue their uncontrolled growth, like jungle vege- 
tation, strangling in a tangle of cluttered roads, over- 
burdened telephone lines, inadequate services and 
just plain people? By the President's own account, 
in the next 40 years urban America will have to be 
rebuilt to accommodate an estimated 300 million 
citizens, or four fifths of the total population. 

He has quoted Aristotle's words: "Men come to- 
gether in cities in order to live, but they remain 
together in order to live the good life." The Greek 
sage would be struck dumb if he had to walk across 
Manhattan at the rush hour, find a really good res- 
taurant without a reservation at the dinner hour, or a 
room in a first-rate hotel for a night's lodging, and he 
would be stifled by the crowds on a bus or subway. 

4 It is harder and harder to live the good Life in 
American cities today," the President has written. 
"The catalog of ills is long. There is decay of the 
centers and the despoiling of the suburbs. There is 
not enough housing for our people or transportation 
for our traffic." 

Some cities now have high-rise apartment com- 
plexes with self-contained shopping centers and other 
life-sustaining services, and the agents of these 
exalted stone-and- glass rabbit warrens boast that a 
family can live a lifetime in them without having to 
descend to the streets. Unless clirT-d welling has an 
unsuspected therapeutic value, one might guess that 
this trend in vertical living could lead to a genus of 
gibbering neurotics, to say the least. 

Inside these cities, the President says, is the "fron- 
tier of imagination and innovation." Question: What 
role— if any— should he propose that the federal gov- 
ernment play in exploring this frontier, and at what 



cost? What role should local government fill? What 
about the responsibility of the landlord and the en- 
trepreneur? How far should the Great Society at* 
tempt to reconcile the various roles and prorate the 
cost? These are the hard challenges facing the Presi- 
dent as he attempts to build his political program on 
the blueprints of his task forces. 

Those who believe they know the President best 
insist that his main thrust toward the Great Society 
will be in the field of education. They maintain that 
he is by instinct and training a teacher, and that if he 
had been retired to private life, he would have sought 
out a portfolio in some university to guide and coun- 
sel young aspirants to public service. 

In his delineations of the Great Society he has said 
that, in some places, classrooms are overcrowded 
curricula Outdated, teachers underpaid, talented brains 
wasted. He has suggested more quality in the educa- 
tional system as well as more quantity in classrooms 
and teachers, "Our society will not be great until 
every young mind is set free to scan the farthest 
reaches of thought and imagination," he has asserted. 

Question: How is this liberation achieved, and 
under whose aegis, the board of education's or tin- 
education commissioner's? 



The President walks in a field of sensitive toes as 
he shapes up his program. He cannot avoid stepping 
on some of them, but he is avowedly determined to 
do it lightly, if at all possible. 

In one crucial area, however, this may not be pos- 
sible. That is the area of research and development in 
which the federal government now spends approxi- 
mately $15 billion a year. Since the second World 
War, federal R&D spending has doubled every four 
years, and government specialists now agree that the 
rate must be leveled out. The debate is over whether 
research or development should be the main victim 
of a cutback. 

Defense and industry pressures exist for maintain- 
ing the present rate for development, mainly in the 
field of weapons systems. Those who want to see the 
basic research curve climbing steadily are equallv 
vocal and insistent. Moreover, they believe that the 
great sociological and governmental problems posed 
by urban growth by shifts in population and h V the 
actentific and technological revolution demand U> be 
researched with the same quiet .est and dedication 
now going into the so-called think factories, whose 
experts and scholars deal almost exclusively in the 
tactics and strategy of defense. 

To make his Great Society become something 
more than a label, to give it some sort of flesh, nerve 
and muscle. Administration insiders say, the Presi- 
dent may try to cut a wide swath through old habits 
and practices. He may, in one area or another, chart 
a new course altogether. But since he is what has been 
termed a consensus man," his supporters believe he 
will move with caution and care, trying to develop 
the widest possible support for each proposal And 
this is bound to frustrate those impatient, anxious 
men on his task forces who feel that delay will add 
complications and cost to what they consider as 
great projects crying for a surgical approach. 
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Time for election 
reform is now 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



m the viewpoint of the political scientist the 
landing feature of our recent presidential election 
is the fluidity of party loyalty which it demonstrated. 
The Democratic candidate won easily in every tradi- 
tionally Republican State. The Republican scored his 
meager triumphs in States where Democrats in the 
past have faced only token opposition. 

The commanding strength of this independent vote 
is certain, on reflection, to cast further doubt on the 
desirability of our archaic electoral system. It must 
be realized that the members of the Electoral College, 
ivho on December 14 will actually select the next 
President, are not legally bound to vote for any party 
candidate. And the less unified the major parties, the 
greater the possibility of maverick electors. 

In I960, Senator Harry F. Byrd was not the nomi- 
nee of any party and throughout the nation received 
only a handful of write-in votes. Yet. more than a 
month after the election, 15 electors, from three 
States, cast their all-important presidential ballots 
for the Virginian. Not all of these came from dis- 
sident Democrats. A Republican elector from Okla- 
homa also voted for Byrd, although Vice President 
Nixon had rolled up almost 60 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote in that State. 

# • # 

Customarily, of course, the electors honor their 
pledges to vote in accord with the popular verdict in 
the several States. This "winner-takes all" procedure, 
however, has only the force of custom to sustain it. 
Furthermore, the practice is subject to criticism for its 
wholly undemocratic nature. On December 14 Sena- 
tor Goldwater will presumably be credited with less 
than 10 per cent of the electoral vote. The "land- 
slide" does not seem quite so devastating when it is 
recalled that he received close to 39 per cent of the 
popular vote. 

This year the system has emphasized Republican 
humiliation. But the inequities, from election to elec- 
tion, operate with magnificent impartiality. 

In 1948, when Secretary Wallace was cutting into 
President Truman's strength, Governor Dewey won 



New York State with only 45 per cent of the popular 
vote. His state-wide lead over Mr. Truman was a 
scant 60,000. Nevertheless, on a minority of the 
popular vote, Governor Dewey captured all of New 
York's 47 electoral votes, as the number w r as then 
On that election day the same ballots of the same 
voters sent more Democrats than Republicans to Con 
gress from a S tate which was made to vote unani- 
mously for the Republican presidential candidate. 

By statute, which an Act of Congress could revise 
at any time, the electoral vote is not cast until "the 
first Monday after the second Wednesday in De- 
cern ber." This year that is six weeks, all but a day, 




"Winner-takes-air' allocation of a state's electoral 
rote requires reform in advance of 1966 elections. 



after the popular vote. And there is no rule as to 
what would happen should the President-elect pass 
on during that anxious interval What is certain is 
that if Lyndon Johnson should die before December 
14 the Democratic electors would not be bound to 
Hubert Humphrey as their presidential choice. 

One partial precedent in our history illustrates the 
potential confusion. In 1872 Horace Greeley was the 
Democratic candidate opposed to President Grant, 
who by the popular vote was listed as winning 286 
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electoral votes to 66 for Greeley. The latter died be- 
fore the electors were convened. And in the upshot 
only 18 of the 66 Democratic votes were cast for 
Greeley's running mate (Gratz Brown ) as President, 
with 47 voting for Brown as V.P. 

Thus three serious deficiencies in the present Elec- 
toral College arrangement stand out. Its decisive vote 
does not reflect the popular vote with even approxi- 
mate accuracy. It can materially affect, or even up- 
set, the outcome of the popular election weeks after 
the whole world thinks the final decision has been 
made. And the freedom of the electors, emphasized 
whenever party discipline falters, tends to weaken 
the two-party system which has proved so advan- 
tageous for healthy ix>litical life. 



Our haphazard way of electing a President seems 
the more deplorable in view of the close attention 
given to the problem by the Founding Fathers, They 
quickly dismissed the idea of direct popular election. 
There was much stronger, but not dominant, support 
for election by the Congress. After much argument, 
at Philadelphia throughout the summer of 1787 t two 
major decisions were reached and «-mhodied in th* j 
Constitution. Neither has worked out as planned. 

In the first place, it was decided, the President 
should be a nonpolitical figure; Chief of State but not 
Chief of Party. To secure this end there were origi- 
nally no nominees for vice president. That office was 
automatically filled by the runner-up in the presiden- 
tial election, thus forcing the Chief Executive to work 
cooperatively with his principal opponent. If this 
rather naive idea had held up, Senator Goldwater 
would not now be leaving Washington. 

The other major Constitutional decision in regard 
to the presidency was hat the incumbent should be 
chosen by a special Congress of electors, named by 
the State Legislatures every four years for this single 
purpose. In this Electoral College, as it soon came to 
be known, each State has a number of electors equal 
to its total representation in Congress, both Senators 
and Representatives. Consequently the electoral vote 
has increased as has congressional membership. 

In advocating this system of indirect election Alex- 
ander Hamilton argued that it was "peculiarly desir- 
able" to safeguard the election of the President 
against "democratic passion/' To leave it to the Elec- 
toral College, he said, "will be much less apt to 
convulse the community with any extraordinary or 
violent movements." Hamilton would not have en- 
joyed the campaign of 1964. 

The objective of a nonpolitical President lasted 
only through the two administrations of George 
Washington. In the bitter election of 1800, before 
there was any popular vote for President, Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr were tied in the electoral 
vote, requiring (as still holds) a vote by the House 
of Representatives to break the deadlock. It took 35 
ballots for Jefferson to win and the confusion 
prompted the Twelfth Amendment, establishing sepa- 



rate nominations for President and vice president. 
This laid the basis for the party rivalry from which 
the original Constitution had sought to keep the 
presidency free. 

The Twelfth Amendment of itself did nothing to 
alter the system of indirect election. But as party 
organization developed, the electors inevitably be- 
came more partisan. Instead of being appointed as 
individuals by the State Legislatures they are now 
named as puppets by the State political organizations. 
Being pledged to the candidate of their parties, 
electors need not even be named on the ballot, 
although it is for them and not for the presidential 
nominees that the citizen actually votes. 

• • * 

Thus has evolved the "wmner-takes-alF procedure, 
whereby the decisive electoral vote of a State custom- 
arily goes solidly for the leading candidate, regard- 
less of how closely the popular vote divides. A sys- 
tern more at variance with the "one man, one vote" 
principle recently laid down by the Supreme Court 
can scarcely be imagined. It can actually mean, as 
happened to Grover Cleveland in 1888, that the 
candidate who gets a majority of the popular vote 
is defeated by the electoral vote. 

There is, however, one persuasive argument for the 
present system, illogical though it seems. Winner- 
takes-all is potent in securing those heavy campaign 
contributions necessitated by the inordinate length 
and costly TV coverage of present-day contests. Sup- 
porters will pour money into a key State if there is a 
good gamble that their candidate may win its entire 
electoral vote. 

By the same token these large contributions, di- 
rected to the big cities in the heavily populated 
States, are a constant incitement to election fraud. 
Where the stake is some forty electoral votes, which 
is just over one sixth of the number now necessary 
to elect a President, the temptation for improper 
manipulation, in both party organizations, is almost 
irresistible. 

The simplest reform, of course, would be to abolish 
the electoral vote completely, making the popular 
vote decisive. But this, as the old saying goes, would 
throw the baby out with the bathwater. It would 
destroy the Statehood principle which the Electoral 
College was intended to foster. And it would weaken 
local political interest. 

A solution more generally favored, and doing less 
violence to tradition, would be to tie each elector to 
a congressional district, requiring him to vote for 
President the way his constituency goes. The two 
electors corresponding to the Senators in each State 
would then vote as the State goes as a whole. 

I his revision would automatically remove uncer- 
tainties as to how the electoral vote will go. It would 
conform much more closely with the popular vote. 

I he time for reform is now, right after a presi- 
dential election so decisive that Lyndon Johnson 
could readily put the necessary Constitutional 
Amendment through. The nearer to an election year, 
the more both political parties will hesitate to in- 
dorse a change, no matter how desirable, that might 
make the raising of campaign funds more difficult. 
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Put her coffee break with an OASIS 

where her work is Hot 'N Cold Water Cooler 

{Serves piping hot and icy cold water) 



A transcribing assist from your secretary will suggest a happy 
solution to the coffee break. Simply put it where the work is. 
An OASIS does just that any time. ■ Hot drinks. Cold drinks. 
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get good coffee-break refreshment in a minute. No travel 
time. No wait time. No wasted time. ■ TheyMI like the money it 
saves. You'll like the time it saves. Since time is money, why 
wait? Did your secretary translate the note? 
Have her send in the coupon now. 
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Whenever a Lincoln penny 
passes through your fingers, remember; 

Lincoln Life's simplified Group Insurance can save you costly clerical time! 



Lincoln Life's simplified Group 
Insurance greatly reduces case- 
handling time. No need to search 
through complicated catalogs to 
match forms and rules as with so 
many Group plans. Lincoln Life's 
handy file-size folder is tab-indexed 
for every situation. Flip the tab 
and there are the proper forms, 
complete with instructions. The 
result is strong, effective claim 
control. To find out just how much 
this means to you in dollars-and- 
cents savings, just ask your office 



manager how much clerical time 
it takes monthly to handle your 
present claims- handling forms. 

Other advantages: 1. Faster, less 
complicated billing procedures a u < I 
2- Better employee midertytandinq 
and morale. 

For complete details about these 
and other ways in which you can 
benefit from Lincoln Lifes simpli- 
fied Group Insurance, we suggest 
you phone or write your nearby 
Lincoln Life agent. 



CONTROUED-COST 
MAJOR MEDICAL PLAN 

Lincoln Life's MM5 contract 
helps employers control medi- 
cal costs by stipulating, in 
advance, specific benefits- 
while retaining the advan- 
tages of major medical in- 
surance. Your Lincoln Life 
agent can tell you all about 
it. Just ask him. 
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What top 
executives 
expect 
in 1965 



Trends in sales, hiring, pricing, other fields are 
projected by more than 300 key businessmen 



While 1964 has been the host 
year in our history, 1965 will be 
even better. 

That is how a majority of key 
executives surveyed by Nation's 
Business size up prospects for the 
economy next year. 

From company leaders in major 
industries throughout America come 
confident forecasts of record sales, 
rising profits, a strong demand for 
new workers and continuing mo- 
mentum in consumer and oofpocette 
spending. 

More than 300 businessmen took 
part in the semiannual survey. Of 
these, more than half an* presidents 
or board chairmen. 

Reasons for the upbeat in the 
business mood vary, Many com- 
pany officers bast? their optimism 
on the stimulating effects of 1964's 
federal income tax cut and the 



prospect of further tax reductions in 
*65. including the one which will go 
into effect automatically January 1. 
Others cite large-scale capital in- 
vestment plans of business, basic 
strength in the position of consum- 
ers and the scarcity of recessionary 
signs. 

E. R. Heydinger, manager of the 
economics and statistics division of 
Marathon Oil Co,, asserts, "Unless 
the economy is disrupted by inter- 
na* ional factors, I see little likeli- 
hood of a downturn in business 
within the next five years." 

Some optimists concede that the 
short term growth trend could l>e 
joggled by a brief downturn late in 
1965 or early the following year. 
Russell F, Erickson, president of 
Kayonier, Inc., a chemical company, 
is one of this number. He points out 
that while economic forces point 



toward an increasing level of busi- 
ness activity for the next six months 
or so, a pause could develop late 
next year as a result of overcapaci- 
ty, high inventory accumulation or 
cutbacks in capital spending. 

But the over-all prognosis could 
hardly be more encouraging. Asked 
whether they think business will 
continue to expand beyond next 
year, 252 executives reply that it 
will and 34 say that it will not 
Twenty-eight others had no com- 
ment. 

Reflecting the views of many, 
William F. Kelly, president of the 
First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, says, "I 
don't really look for a business 
downturn, although I do look foi 
some slowing in the rate of growth 
in the next 15 months.'' Mr. Kelly 
predicts continued gains in general 
business in 1965, lx*eause he ex 
pects consumers to step up their 
rate of spending as they adjust to 
the tax cut. 

"So far," he declares, "consumers 
have been saving an unusual per 
centage/' A rnidwestern manufac- 
turer succinctly states the case for 
good times in '65: "The average 
consumer's income is rising, his 
taxes are down, his savings are up, 
his credit is good, his appliances 
and auto need replacing— and capi- 
tal appropriations are likely to be 
at an all-time high in early 1965 " 

A number of executives note that 
important wage negotiations will 
open in the steel industry next year 
and that a prolonged strike in that 
or any other major industry, should 
one occur, could upset present fore- 
casts. 

Highlights of the survey 

Here are principal findings of the 
latest Nation's Business poll: 

► On** hundred and ninety-five ex- 

<<ruti\<-. nxpp'i-l ^llenil hi: Itl- ;n 

livity next year to improve over 
196-1 and 107 look for about the 
same level of activity; only 12 fore- 
cast a decline. 

► Two hundred and fifty-six busi- 
nessmen expect sales of their own 
companies in 1965 to improve over 
1964, 47 believe performance in 
this field will remain about the 
same and 11 others either declined 
to answer or had no opinion. 

► One hundred and twenty-one 
managers expect to hire more 
workers next year, 160 say their 



WHAT EXECUTIVES EXPECT IN 1965 continued 



Here are 
some reasons 
for 1965's 
optimistic 
outlook 




. American 
Electric Power Co. 
President Donald C 
Cook believes govern 
ment policies will 
stimulate growth. 




Preside 
H. T. Hallowell, Jr. 
of Standard Pressed 
Steel Co. credits 
high product demand, 
good management. 



em ploy ment level probably will re- 
main about the same and 33 project 
a decline in their payrolls. 
> One hundred and fifty-four busi- 
ness leaders expect their profit per 
dollar of sales to show improve- 
ment over 1964, 142 expect it to 
remain about the same and 18 
anticipate a decline in profitability 
measured against sales. 

Because they are so few in num- 
ber, those executives who expect an 
over-all slump in the economy next 
year may be of particular interest. 
They were 12 in number and in- 
cluded officials of companies in 
automotive equipment manufactur- 
ing, life insurance, the aerospace 
industry, steel and metal products, 
mining, maritime shipping, depart- 
ment store retailing and utility 
services. 



One businessman who earmarks 
1965 as a year of downturn— as 
compared to '64— is T. F. Russell, 
director of finance for Federal- 
Mogul-Bower Bearings* Inc. He 
say? his pessimistic assessment 
stems primarily from expectation of 
a leveling out in automobile de- 
mand in the last half of 1965. 

What about prices? 

Executives were asked if they 
plan to raise their prices next year, 
lower them or hold them at present 
levels. 

One hundred and seventy-eight 
plan to raise prices of their prod- 
ucts or services, 128 contemplate 
no price boosts and eight men in 
mu I ti -product companies indicate 
they'll raise some of their prices 
but lower others. 



Replies show that price hikes can 
he expected in a variety of in- 
dustries-among them machinery 
manufacturing, household moving, 
insurance, chemicals, metal fabri- 
cating, paper, building materials, 
food processing and banking. Eu- 
gene C. Zorn, Jr., vice president 
apq economist of the Republic Na- 
tional Bank of Dallas, says his 
bank plans to raise its prices and 
then explains what this means in 
the nomenclature of banking: "A 
bank 'sells' credit. We think tin- 
economic and monetary climate will 
induce a firming of the cost of 
credit, of interest rates, in 1965." 

Businessmen planning to cut 
prices next year are in engine parts 
manufacture, plumbing equipment, 
rail transportation, retailing, in- 
strumentation and other fields. Yet 
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at pacl 
;dward Cudahy is 
predicting a sales in- 
crease for his firm, 
expects '65 to wind 
up even with '64. 



it would be hazardous to say that 
the answers to this question sug- 
gest a pattern since in several in- 
dustries— food and insurance, for 
example— officials from both express 
directly opposite intentions. 

While not indicating a specific 
plan, some executives— H. Thomas 
HaJlowelL Jr., president of Standard 
Pressed Steel Co., is one— indicate 
they'll be watching with care. "We 
plan to be very alert/' says Mr. 
Hallowell, "and make any change 
that will increase our over-all profit 
dollar." 

Competition, obviously, will be 
decisive in determining next year's 
price structure for many industries. 

Profits and problems 

While there is a generally buoy- 
ant feeling among the leaders of 



Jusines: 
and consumer spend 
ing are mentioned 
by President Jesse 
Werner of General 
Aniline & Film. 



Northern Pa< 
Railway Co, President 
Robert S. Macfarlane 
says economy is 
geared at high level. 




major companies on the question 
of 196o's probable profit yield, the 
outlook is not altogether without 
question marks. 

Rising costs worry many cor- 
porate leaders, hence it is reason- 
able to expect no easing up in 
efforts to control costs where pos- 
sible. Inflation is another specter, 
although the survey findings do not 
show it to be a pervasive cause of 
concern. 

To a degree, other problems cited 
in the survey reflect conditions pe- 
culiar to a given industry or com- 
mercial activity Bankers worry over 
the inflow of money and the chal- 
lenge of finding most sound uses for 
it; insurance men complain not only 
of inflation but of cost pressures, 
competition and government con* 
trols. Regulation by and competition 



with the federal government both- 
er executives in the utility field. 

Manufacturers, on the other 
hand, list diverse problems— the 
price-cost squeeze, foreign imports, 
the shortage of top- Might managerial 
personnel to handle company ex- 
pansion, overcapacity and tlx* de- 
mands of union labor. The problems 
of wholesalers and retailers vary 
widely, too. One department store 
board chairman, R. H. Rich of At- 
lanta, says that in the coming year 
his company's biggest problem will 
lie in "holding our profit ratios in 
the face of rising expenses; recruit- 
ing and training supervisory and 
managerial personnel to man two 
new suburban branches, or to re- 
place personnel transferred from 
existing stores. M 

(continued on page 74) 
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JOHNSON 
CONGRESS: 

WHAT IT WILL DO 



The new, Johnsonian Con- 
gress convenes in Washington next 
month. 

It will mark a new era of federal 
paternalism with growing govern- 
ment costs and a broad range of 
new legislative ideas for redistribu- 
ting our wealth and resources. 

There are several reasons why 
these developments now appear 
probable: 

The Eighty-ninth Congress will 
be characterized, like few predeces- 
sors in our 176 years, by its alle- 
giance to the executive branch, 
partly because of the number of 
congressional candidates swept into 
office on the Johnson-Humphrey 
ticket. 

The Johnson Administration 
wants more done by Washington. 
And never before has there been an 
Administration in which both Pres- 
ident and the incoming vice presi- 
dent possess such a wealth of 



know-how in oiling the legislative 
machinery. 

To understand fully why a new 
era of government paternalism 
seems probable, you must first look 
back to the Eighty-eighth Congress. 

In 1963-64, the Eighty-eighth 
Congress passed a tidal wave of 
legislation comprising almost every 
cardinal proposal of the Kennedy- 
Johnson Administration. The big- 
gest tax cut ever, the most far- 
reaching civil rights bill in history, 
massive subsidies to education, rati- 
fication of a nuclear test ban pact, 
mass transit handouts and a pur- 
ported attack on poverty were the 
mainstays. 

The fact that so many significant 
measures became law might lead to 
the conclusion that Congress has 
done as much as or more than 
necessary. Instead, some executive- 
branch planners conclude that 
President Johnson has built up a 



momentum of legislative successes 
that must be kept rolling. 

Many of the new governmenl 
programs enacted in recent years 
were foot-in- the-door measures 
which were intended to he enlarged 
greatly in future years. 

There's no reason to suppose, for 
example, that handouts of taxpay- 
ers' money to cities and states to 
help pay for urban transportation 
will lie held to S375 million, partic- 
ularly since urban areas inevitably 
are gaining in congressional repre- 
sentation. It has been estimated 
that transit subsidies to all large 
cities could well reach $20 billion if 
the free senders had free rein. 

Nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the so-called poverty pro- 
gram will remain a $9(X)-million-a- 
year project. Today in America 
more than 100 times that much 
money already is being channeled 
to the poor through existing public 
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and private sources. And govern 
ment's definition of poor can be 
broadened indefinitely. 

Big surge in activity 

The field of education offers ;i 
startling example of accelerated 
government activity. The Eighty- 
eighth Congress alone approved 
education in the form of medical 
training construction grants, loans 
to students, revised vocational 
training, library grants, expanded 
manpower development and train- 
ing programs, teacher training, ex- 
pansion of the defense education 
Act, more money for federally im- 
pacted area schools, grants for re- 
search on handicapped children, an 
orphans' education Act and even 
low-cost loans to students of op- 
tometry. 

There is also no reason to sup- 
pose the President won't pour on 
new pressures for the few major pro 
posals Congress did not pass: com- 
pulsory federal health care for the 
aged under the social security sys- 
tem and the handouts for the Ap- 
palachian region. 

Certainly enactment of these 
programs would bring pressure for 
broader medical benefits and ex- 
panded subsidies for other sections 
of the nation. 

Although specific bills live or die 
within the two-year span of a Con- 
gress, many legislative ideas over- 
lap several Congresses. The ten- 
dency is for programs gradually to 
gain support or overcome opposi- 
tion, be okayed on a small scale, 
then grow and become increasingly 
expensive as they do. 

But expansion of new and old 
programs is only a continuation of 
the recent course of the federal 
government. 

The reason why a new era will 
likely commence with the new Con- 
gress is that President Johnson is 
now his own man with his own 
Congress -elected in his own right, 
with a Congress carried to office 
largely by the Johnson landslide. 

Johnson fans feel that this man- 
date is drastically different from 
the tissue-thin margin that put John 
F. Kennedy in office. In the 1960 
election the Democrats lost seats 
in the House of Representatives, 
rather than gaining 38 seats as they 
did this time. 

So in addition to the intangible 
ex h i la ra 1 i on crea ted by the election 
outcome, there's the tangible reality 
of the most top-heavy Democratic 
majority in Congress since the birth 
(continued on $xige 78) 



"WHAT I 
EXPECT" 



Here's a special interview with 
Vice President-elect Humphrey 



What does Hubert H. Humphrey think Congress should do? 

The buoyant and liberal vice president-elect has more often been 
at odds with business than in agreement on his legislative stands. 
This would still appear to be much the case. 

Now he foresees a new period of relations between business and 
government wherein they will march arm in arm against the troubles 
of our times. Whether this will happen remains to be seen. 

Following is an interview with Mr, Humphrey by a Nation's 
Business editor: 

What would you list, sir, as the most important issues for the Eighty 
ninth Congress to act on? 

Well, the tax structure still needs to Ik* carefully worked over, 
particularly with the objective of getting rid of some of what I call 
retrogressive taxes that are essentially consumer taxes and have a 
deterrent effect on purchasing. I think many of these excise taxes 
ought to be taken off. And the President has said something ought 
to be done about them. 

I don't think we ought to proceed with a meat -ax approach. We 
have to make a very selective analysis in the* light of revenue needs 
and what the impact will be* on the business community and upon 
consumer purchasing. I've never been (continued on page 86 f 
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Borrowing will 
aid business 
in '65 



Bankers and debt specialists say sales boost 
will result from expanding consumer credit 



Consumer credit will continue 
its healthy growth next year. 

This is the finding of a Na- 
tion's Business survey of lead- 
ing bankers with major credit 
responsibility. 

The growth reflects increases in 
the number of families, rising per- 
sonal income, demand for goods, 
general economic growth of the na- 
tion and the expansion of the use of 
consumer credit for family conve- 
nience. 

The rapid rise of credit has 
brought some warnings, but the 
bankers queried on the whole see no 
cause for alarm. 

"There have been a few isolated 
cases where inexperienced lenders 
have gone after volume and have 
cut the rates, lengthened terms 
and paid little addition to sound 
credits," comments John L. Gib- 
son, senior vice president of the Re- 
public National Bank, Dallas, 
where lending is nine per cent 
ahead of last year, 

"In some cases these lenders have 
encountered difficulties and high 
loss ratios and have attempted to 



Why credit 
controls 
would hurt 



Experts at University of Michigan analyze the 
debate over establishing federal regulations 



Americans have been of two 
minds about the rapid growth of 
consumer credit in recent times. 

Most informed people agree on 
the contribution it has made to 
our prosperity. 

Yet as a nation we are still not 
entirely sure whether we feel very 
happy about people buying so 
much on credit. There have been 
many proposals for federal regula- 
tion. 

In its early history, lending to 
consumers did have its unhappy 
aspects: Costs were high and ad- 
vantage was often taken of bor- 
rowers* ignorance, Subconsciously, 
we may continue to wonder if those 
evil practices are lurking in the 
shadows. 

Our skepticism also has a moral 
dimension. Thrifty and prudent 
management of one's financial af- 
fairs has always been accorded a 
high value in our ideology, even if 
not in our actions. 

We have welcomed and applaud- 
ed the automobile, appliance and 
other great industries as evidence of 
progress. Yet we have at the same 
time felt uneasy about the develop- 
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mend their ways. We hope that ex- 
perience will cause more lenders to 
return to sound rates, terms and 
credits." 

In St. Louis, Charles M. Hcrme- 
meyer, executive vice president of 
the Southwest Bank, comments: 

"The national trend in del in - 
fluencies has improved over the 
past few months, which would indi- 
cate the consumer is still policing 
his buying habits and retaining con- 
trol of his monthly payment ability. 

"'It would appear to us that lend- 
ers to some degree are tightening 
up their lending policies, having 
realized that too liberal credit can 
destroy the best intentions of the 
consumer." 

He says installment credit vol- 
ume at his hank has remained fair- 
ly steady in the past year. 

"We attribute this to the fact 
that we are attempting to keep the 
consumer in line with his buying 
ability and, particularly in the pur- 
chase of new cars, requiring some 
degree of equity." 

Dr. Charts E. Walker, executive 
vice president of the American 



Bankers Association, describes the 
national picture this way: 

"Despite a continuous expansion 
in the amount of credit outstanding 
since late 1961, banks throughout 
the country report that their con- 
sumer loans on the average are of 
very high quality. 

"While credit demand and the 
repayment ability of borrowers both 
differ from one region to another, 
there are several reasons for the 
generally sound condition of loans. 

"Sales are brisk without the 
added stimulus of extended repay- 
ment terms or a significant lower- 
ing of traditional quality standards. 

"Auto salt's are a case in point. 
Even seasoned experts in the haz- 
ardous art of forecasting were 
surprised when the auto boom con- 
tinued year after year. Some were 
further surprised when they found 
that the sales boom was definitely 
not receiving artificial respiration 
from relaxed credit standards," 

Dr. Walker believes delinquency 
rates on automobile loans, as com- 
puted by the installment credit 
committee of the American Bank- 



ers Association, are low and the 
trend gives no cause for alarm 
about quality. 

Bankers are keeping a careful 
eye on new loan applications, he 
reports. A few extensions of terms 
have been granted, but definitely 
not on the scale that occurred in 
the boom year 1955. 

"A third factor bearing on the 
soundness of consumer credit is the 
prospect for a continuing rise in 
over-all business activity," he says. 

"With a background of more 
rapidly rising incomes and expand- 
ing employment opportunities, a 
continuing increase in the volume 
of installment credit would not be 
surprising." 

William J. Cheyney, executive 
vice president of the National Foun- 
dation for Consumer Credit, sug- 
gests the use of the word concern 
rather than worry in regard to the 
quality of credit. 

"As long as there is consumer 
credit, there will be constant pres- 
sure to overstep normal guidelines 
in its extension," he says. "This is 
{continued on fmge 76 i 



ment which made these great in- 
dustries possible- namely, making 
credit available to people generally. 

So the business of lending to con- 
sumers has been subjected to con- 
siderable regulation. Much of this 
regulation is under jurisdiction of 
the states, many of which set a 
ceiling on the rate that consumer 
finance companies may charge. 
Sales financing is subject to some- 
what less rigid ceilings. 

Legislation recently before Con- 
gress would require that the con- 
sumer be informed of the total 
dollar cost and the simple interest 
equivalent of any installment credit 
transaction. It has also been pro- 
posed that the federal government 
limit the rate of installment credit 
expansion. On three occasions it 
has actually done so. 

Although a decade has now gone 
by since the last period of control 
during the Korean War, direct gov- 
ernment regulation of consumer 
credit in a normal peacetime econ- 
omy continues to be a live issue. 
To define the major issues involved, 
five questions must be explored: 
First: Do movements in con- 



sumer installment borrowing make 
the economy significantly more un- 
stable? 

Second: Is direct regulation of 
installment borrowing essential for 
the effective operation of general 
monetary and credit policy? 

Third: Would government regu- 
lation of installment borrowing en- 
hance the welfare of consumers 
themselves by curbing their pro- 
pensity to buy on time? 

Fourth: Do the lessons from our 
past experience of controls on con* 
sumer credit suggest a need for 
their continuation? 

Fifth: What are the prospects 
for the further growth of install- 
ment credit? 

Credit and economic instability 

The principal argument for con- 
trols is that swings in installment 
credit disrupt the economy. 

But examination of the relation 
between business activity and in- 
stallment credit suggests two main 
conclusions: 

1. Debt changes do play some 
role in the swings of business con- 
ditions. 



2. The effects of credit conditions 
are to push business conditions in 
the direction they're already moving. 

There are strong reasons for 
thinking that these effects may 
often be desirable. They can be an 
important source of strength early 
in an upswing and fade out almost 
automatically as other sources of 
expansion carry the advance along. 
Theoretically, as full employment 
is approached, changes in install- 
ment credit ought increasingly to 
replace rather than merely supple- 
( continued on page 60) 



The authors, Paul W. McCracken, 
James C. T. Mao and Cedric V. 
Fricke, are members of the facul- 
ty of the University of Michi- 
gan. This article is adapted from 
their hook, " Consumer Instalment 
Credit and Public Policy/' which 
will be published soon by the Bu- 
reau of Business Research at the 
University's Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Professor 
McCracken served during the 
Eisenhower Administration on the 
President's Council of Economic 
Advisers. 
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WHAT UNIONS 
WANT IN '65 

Organized labor will exploit increased 
political influence in Congress to seek 
the passage of more liberal legislation 




More liberal-labor legislation for which business 
would help pay toj>s organized labor's goals under the 
new Johnson Administration. 

The continuing drive for higher wages, more fringe 
benefits and more dues- paying union members will 
get secondary attention in 1965. 

Union spokesmen revealed in interviews with 
Nation's Business editors how they hope to cash in 
on President Johnson's return to the White House 
and the election of more union supporters to Con- 
gress and many state offices, (See box, page 42.) 

They expect the Eighty -ninth Congress to pass 
enough union-hacked legislation (see box, page 50) 
to surpass even the outstandingly liberal record of 
the Eighty-eighth. That Congress is praised by 
Andrew J. Biemiller, labor's chief lobbyist, as the 
best since the New Deal years of the mid-193<Ts, 

Top unionists also expect to strengthen their close 
ties with President Johnson and his Administration 
and to increase organized labor s influence on govern- 
ment at federal state and local levels. 

The unions' optimism is the highest; it has been 
since they began to develop their political power 20 
years ago. It is perhaps best reflected by AFL CIO 
President George Meany. 

The 70-year-old former Bronx plumber expects the 
tenth year of the merged labor federation, beginning 
Dec. 5, to prove that the merger was wise and provide 
an answer to those who had said that it wouldn't last 
or say now that the labor movement is on the skids. 

"Our prestige today is greater than ever/* says Mr. 
Meany. He's no longer surprised by a phone call at 
any hour from the White House, whose front door he 
can view from his eighth-floor office a block away. 

"We enjoy a greater partnership with government 
and with employers, and play a greater part in com- 
munity life, than ever before," Mr. Meany says. 

President David J. McDonald of the United Steel- 
workers, whose coming labor contract negotiations 
with the basic steel industry are among the big ques- 
tion marks in the business outlook, boasts of his long 
friendship with President Johnson. 

"Our relationship has always been good bark to 
his days in the Senate," said Mr. McDonald. "We 
in labor expect to continue to have an effective voice 
in government," 

One unionist who may figure more importantly in 
the Johnson Administration is William C. Doherty, 
former president of the Letter Carriers, He backed 
Senator Johnson for the presidential nomination in 
1960 at a time when most union leaders were sup- 
ix>rting John F. Kennedy, and resigned as ambas- 
sador to Jamaica early this year to help the Presi- 
dent push his legislative program through Congress. 
"It's a known fact that (continued on page 42 J 

George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO. sees 
power and prestige of labor movement at highest 
point since it began developing political influence 



Jack 7\ Conway is planning ways to 
get more help from government and 
be more effective against employers 



Former Letter Carriers President 
William t\ Doherty, early Johnson 
backer, will assert more influence 
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Reds make new bid 
for U.S. youth 



FBI Director Hoover warns of group whose aim 
is to sell young Americans on the communist line 



The merchandisers of Marxism 
have come up with a new sales 
pitch to American youth. 

It's a softer sell than many ap- 
proaches they have tried here be- 
fore. But it has many Washington 
officials— including FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover— openly worried. 

Centered on college cam puses , 
the effort involves the establishment 
of socialist study and action clubs 
named after W. E. B. DuBois, a 
leftist Negro intellectual who joined 
the American Communist Party 
shortly before his death in Ghana 
last year. 

Scattered clubs bearing his name 
have been in existence for more 
than three years, but until last 
June, when a national organizing 
convention was held in San Fran- 
cisco, they lacked a national char- 
acter and had little momentum. 

Now the DuBois clubs are grow- 
ing, and their effectiveness is grow- 
ing too. So much, in fact, that FBI 
chief Hoover labels them as a 
threat. Another expert on strategy 
theorizes privately that the clubs 
may prove to be the most successful 
Red youth effort in the United 
States since World War II. 

The clubs were directly spawned, 
to use Mr. Hoover's term, by man- 
date of Gus Hall, general secretary 
of the Communist Party of the 
United States. 

38 



The DuBois conclave in San 
Francisco this past summer was a 
success. A geographically repre- 
sentative group organized it and 
more than 400 delegates came in 
from several cities across the 
country. 

And enough is known for Mr. 
Hoover to speak out even as organ- 
izing work is just beginning on 
many campuses, 

Enough is known, in fact, to put 
the fledgling movement in the per- 
spective of postwar trends, the 
political climate in which it oper- 
ates and its likely direction in the 
years immediately ahead. 

Here's the background 

The first DuBois club was formed 
more than three years ago in San 
Francisco, notes the West Coast 
coordinator for the DuBois Clubs of 
America <DCAj, in a bulletin that 
was published by the organizing 
commit fee 

"It was a small, semi -clandestine 
discussion group," he writes. "Most 
of the people feJt it should remain 
so— that if we became active, their 
positions in the mass movement 
would be jeopardized/' 

More clubs formed, and as their 
number increased so did their pub- 
licity. It wasn't long before a West 
Coast group publicly proclaimed: 
'"The two primary functions of the 




DuBois club are to provide a 
forum in which to study the prin- 
ciples of socialism and to educate 
others through action within this 
framework." 

Said another statement: We do 
not believe that final solutions can 
be found under our present capital- 
ist system." 

What action-as distinguished 
from semi-clandestine study can 
mean was demonstrated in mass 
picketing earlier this year at a hotel 
in San Francisco. Commenting on 
the demonstrations, a leader boasted: 
"The most significant [fart] is that 
they were led by a socialist youth 
group, the W. E. B. DuBois Club " 

Specialists on communism agree 
that any realistic appraisal of the 



DCA movement must recognize 
that it places heavy emphasis on 
exploitation of the civil rights issue. 
Race relations, of course, have al- 
ways offered agitators ready-made 
controversy. But now the involve- 
ment of noncommumst youths pro- 
vides a fertile area for common 
cause by front groups. 

Yet expert observers emphasize 
that many DuBois club members are 
neither communists nor communist 
sympathizers, and may he complete- 
ly unaware of the extent to which 
the movement might serve commu- 
nist aims. A delegate to the con- 
vention, in fact, says he hopes the 
movement will enlist leftist youth of 
widely differing views, roughly par- 
alleling the "popular front" effort of 



the 1930*s. This would lend greater 
strength than can be achieved by 
single- issue groups. 

Mr. Hoover noted that the DCA 
symbol consists of a circle, half 
white and half black, a white hand 
and a black hand, and a dove-de- 
noting unity, peace and brother- 
hood. But the DCA means the op- 
posite, the FBI chief charges, add- 
ing: "It is this duplicity that is 
difficult for young Americans to 
comprehend/' 

DuBois club statements suggest 
that components of the peace issue 
include withdrawal of all American 
troops from Southeast Asia, a softer 
line on Castro's Cuba, peaceful 
coexistence and complete and 
(continued on page 62) 



A LOOK AHEAD 



Special check list of major 
1965 legislative issues that 
will affect U.S. business 



Party lineup of 
the 89th Congress 



■ DEMOCRATS Q REPUBLICANS 
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SENATE 


HOUSE OF 



REPRESENTATIVES 
Totals may vary slrghUy due to recounts 
before Congress convenes next Ja nuary 4. 



AGRICULTURE 



Direct payments. 

Keep those words in mind. 
They're likely to be the battle cry- 
pro or con— of major farm warfare 
shaping up in Congress next year. 

P rice-propping laws affecting 
many basic crops must be renewed 
now or die. Wheat, cotton, corn and 
other feed grains. Basic sugar law 
runs out. So do wool, tobacco pro- 
visions soon. There's talk of toss- 
ing dairy, soybean, potato problems 
into legislative hopper, too. 

This tempts strategists to seek a 
rewrite of basic federal commodity 
plans. If they do, the new approach 
may well be some form of direct 
payments from Uncle Sam to 
Farmer Jones. In short, a subsidy 
paid by taxpayers instead of high 
price supports paid by consumers. 

Many economists back direct 
payments as basis of transitional 
system for curing ills of federal 
farm program. Others want pay- 
ments along with tighter U. S, con- 
trols on w T hat farmers can, can't do. 

Traditional mutual back-scratch- 
ing by commodity groups could help 
the Administration. But farm bloc 
loses power as rural population de- 
clines and farming industry gets 
more specialized. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Another White House try at 
shaping a transportation bill that 



will please all segments of the in- 
dustry seems sure to bring an up- 
roar. 

Kennedy -Johnson Adminis- 
tration's first attempt met defeat in 
the House. A White House task 
force studies 1965 proposals. 

Railroads signify they'll demand 
more freedom for setting rates. 
Daniel P. Loomis, president of As- 
sociation of American Railroads, 
says roads want "maximum free- 
dom for all to compete on prices," 

Railroads also urge Congress to 
pass law which would enable car- 
riers to sue in federal courts against 
state-local tax assessments which 
rails contend are too high. 

Infighting begins. Water car- 
riers' spokesmen warn they'll fight 
any measure ''unless it is fair to 
all modes of transportation/* 
Truckers oppose any legislation 
which appears to give railroads or 
others an upper competitive hand. 

Trucking firms, among others, 
spearhead new campaign to curb 
illegal for-hire truckers. 



CONSTRUCTION 



Showdown probably will come 
next summer or even later in the 
new session over plans for broad- 
ening federal aid for construction 
of new homes, communities. 

President Johnson asked for 
many of the changes last term. 
Rut Congress set them aside, prom- 
ising to consider fully in 1965. 



Sntell ite towns— new communities 
built as a unit-will face debate. 
Housing officials want federal in- 
surance on loans to buy land and 
ilcvelop it for these purposes. They 
also seek easier government loans 
for expansion of water and sewage 
facilities in growing areas. Hureaii- 
crats want permission for Agricul- 
ture Department to lend, give loan 
insurance for nonfarm housing con- 
struction in rural areas. Opponents 
fear federal control over more and 
more land use. 

Hot fight is in prospect when 
urban renewal comes up for review. 
Many want to kill the program out- 
right. Advocates want to extend 
it for as much as five years. Plan- 
ners seek okay to use larger share 
of funds on construction of non- 
residential buildings. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



New salvos against the Federal 
Reserve system will come from 
Rep. Patman, chairman of the 
House Ranking Committee. 

Mr. Patman plans another lengthy 
set of hearings early to consider 
proposals which would curb the 
independence of the Federal Re- 
serve, 

One proposal which some author- 
ities think may win approval : tim- 
ing chairman's term to coincide 
with the Presidents so the chief 
executive could name his own man. 

Rankers may see more proposals 
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to enlarge operating horizons of 
their chief rivals, federal savings 
and loan associations. Changes in 
laws this vear let S & L's make ed- 
ur;i tinnal ioans fur first time. Many 
hop* now for authority to make 
more loans beyond traditional mort- 
gage lending. 



FOKEIGN TRADE 



Look for more business impact 
on foreign aid policies this coming 
veur. 

At least that's the word from aid 
officials. The Agency for Interna- 
tional Development is hunting new 
ways for companies to help eco- 
nomir growth of new conn tries. A 
businessmen's panel named Advi- 
sory Committee on Private Enter- 
prise in Foreign Aid, headed by 
mS&B Arthur K. Watson, will re- 
port near year-end on ways aid 
might flow from private organiza- 
tions here to private recipients 
overseas. One aim: stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise abroad. The com- 
mittee's report gets top White 
House attention. 

Congress probably will make new 
try at revising anti-dumping laws 
and enacting tariff reclassification 
bill. Anti-dumping changes could 
give clearer definition of when an 
import should be barred because its 
pric** Is below fair value. Reclassi- 
fication bill would move products 
from otic tariff grouping to another, 
altering some rales of duty, Ran le- 
nt say it would adapt outdated 
regulations to present technology; 
oppuiumts say it would open gates 
to imports. 



LA BOB 



Unions' push for more benefits 
will threaten businessmen's at- 
tempts to hold down costs. 

Labor wants raise in federal 
minimum wage to above present 
$1.25 hourly. Unionists talk of a 
$2 Hour but privately aim at $1.50. 

They seem sure to get new con- 
sideration in Congress on extension 
of minimum wage law to more 
workers. Targets: some 1.5 mil- 
lion workers not now covered in 
hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry 
cleaners, agricultural processing, 



hospitals and logging opcrat ions. 
President Johnson's request for 
double-time pay for overtime will 
get renewed push. AFL-C10 con- 
tends this might eliminate half of 
overtime work, create some 450,000 
factory jobs. Businessmen assert 
few new jobs would actually result 
but wage costs would climb. 

Companion demand for reducing 
basic workweek to 35 hours from 
40 without cutting weekly pay 
would equal a 14 per cent wage rise, 
AFL-C10 figures. Agitation for 
federal standards on state unem- 
ployment compensation plans will 
reappear. 

Fights on all these will pale beside 
any concerted push against Taft- 
Hartley provisions permitting state 
right-to-work laws. 



MARKETING 



Some of the ground rules govern- 
ing how you sell and otherwise 
conduct your business will attract 
Capitol Hill attention. 

A Senate Judiciary subcommittee 
plans to expand hearings begun last 
session on conglomerate mergers. 
These are marriages of companies 
in unrelated fields, often result 
when firms diversify. So far, the 
legislators haven't proposed any 
laws on the matter. 

Other Senate investigators will 
dig into the ways U. S. antitrust 
laws can hamper American com- 
panies competing abroad Foreign 
traders consider The lirarin^s a 
possible important help for firms 
doing business abroad, especially 
in Europe. 

Look for new attempts to enact 
the bill by Senator Douglas of 
Illinois which would regulate how 
consumer credit terms must be 
stated. Last year's measure by 
Senator Hart of Michigan to regu- 
late packages is in same bout. 

A House Judiciary subcommittee 
is slated to report on the impact of 
state sales, use, gross receipts and 
capital stock taxes on interstate 
commerce. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



New concern with a resource 
often taken for gran ted- water- 



will grab major congressional at- 
tention. Business groups, Interior 
Department, others already press 
for new look at broad range of 
problems. 

Major study looms on water sup- 
plies. Will we have enough water 
when and where we need it? Con- 
cern rises in some eastern indus- 
trial areas. Southwest sees its 
shortages growing worse unless 
something is done. 

Administration and Congress 
likely will study far-reaching ideas 
for diverting water surpluses in 
Pacific Northwest to southwestern 
states. That's sure to spark a 
battle. 

Forces favoring federal action 
to improve quality of water expect 
to push for new laws. Question 
will be whether regional bodies 
can't do it belter. 

Federal program for giant-scale 
desalting of water is expected to 
win a dramatic boost in appropria- 
tions if Administration has its way. 
Scientists claim they're on verge of 
making processes pay off by hook- 
ing desalinization plants to nuclear- 
fueled power generators. 



TAXATION 



Most tax attention will go to 
excise tax cuts in 1965, of course. 
And there will be growing talk of 
the next income tax slash. Don't 
expect immediate action, though. 
Tax cut consideration will get en- 
meshed with discussion of Admin- 
istration ideas for granting cash to 
states. Would grants be continuing 
policy or one-shot? Why not apply 
any surplus to debt reduction? Or 
cutting U. S. taxes? Anyway, a sur- 
plus looks several years off- 
Debate, though possibly little 
action, seems assured on proposals 
for a 30 per cent tax credit as an 
incentive to companies investing 
in underdeveloped countries and 
for a tax credit designed to spur 
exports. 

An end-of-session flurry could 
come over extension of the new 
levy on foreign securities sold here. 
The tax expires at the end of 1965. 
Its fate hinges on what happens to 
balances of payments. 
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UNIONS IN '65 

continued from page 37 

the President did an outstanding 
job/* says Mr. Doherty. "The Pres- 
ident has proved himself to be an 
outstanding, dynamic leader, and 
£B do all that I'm asked to heip 
him." 

Another influential unionist will 
be Joseph D. Keenan, secretary of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers and first director 
of the old AFI/s original political 
unit, Labor's League for Political 
Education. 

Mr. Kecnan, who has served the 
federal government in many ways 
as a labor adviser since World 
War II t accompanied the President 
on most of his campaign trips to 
industrial centers. 

The Washington influence of 
Walter Reuther, already consider- 
able, will increase with Hubert HL 
Humphrey as vice president. They 
had been vice chairmen of the liberal 
Americans for Democratic Action 
together until Senator Humphrey 
resigned after being nominated for 
vice president 

The United Automobile Workers* 
president's closest adviser, Jack T. 
Conway, recently took leave as ex- 
ecutive director of the AFL-CIO*s 
Industrial Union Department to ac- 
cept appointment by the President 
as director of the community action 
phase of the government's so-called 
antipoverty program. He previously 
had been deputy administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

Mr. Conway expects to return to 
his union post early next year, how- 
ever. He already has begun at IUD 
a program for expanding and mak- 
ing more effective labor's influence 
on federal departments and regula- 
tory agencies as well as on Con- 
gress. 

"Hundreds of situations come up 
in the government that affect our 
unions and their members/' Mr. 
Conway says. "We hope to do a 
better job "for them, to provide a 
service operation." 

He mentioned specifically gov- 
ernment procurement and other 
policies and decisions which affect 
jobs. 

There could be others, too, in- 
volving the issuance of regulations 
and decisions affecting minimum 
wages, overtime pay, unemployment 
benefits; the handling of labor dis- 
putes and labor statistics, and even 
the rights of regulated businesses. 

Increasingly, unions try to enlist 
the help of regulatory agencies by 



appealing to them for action against 
employers who come under the 
agencies' jurisdiction, 

A recent example was a request 
by the Communications Workers of 
America that the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission investigate a 
company with which the union was 
involved in a labor dispute. The 
charge: that the company, by at- 
tempting to discontinue less profit- 
able services and shutting down 
some branch offices, was not living 
up to its obligations as a licensed 
carrier. 

Unions have also been pressing 
for action by FCC against radio 
and television stations which carry 
programs of conservative organiza- 
tions which are under constant at- 



tack from union leaders and other 
liberals. 

Although Mr. Meany denies that 
organized labor plans to get more 
union people in key government 
posts, there's little doubt that they 
will, with or without a special effort. 

" We're not going to make any big 
push for government jobs," he says. 
"We're getting along fine now. 

"Of course, it's always possible 
that at times we may have a man 
who is especially qualified to fill a 
particular opening, and we'll recom- 
mend him." 

Major federal appointments di- 
rectly affect ing unions usually are 
cleared with Mr. Meany— a new 
Secretary of Labor, director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 



ler 



Union influence reaches 
new peak in Congress 

The House will be more liberal than the Senate for the first 
time in recent history in the new Congress. 

A tabulation of election results and voting records by Nation s 
Business reveals that 68.5 per cent of House and 63 per cent of 
Senate members who will make up the Eighty-ninth Congress 
were elected with union support, have a majority of the time 
voted "right" from organized labor's viewpoint, or both. 

The House's liberal rating rose from 53,5 to 68,5 per cent as 
the number of union "friends" increased by 65, from 233 to 298 
out of the total of 435. 

The number of Senators with a favorable union rating remains 
at 63 out of 100, 

The table below shows how the number in Congress favorable 
to unions has increased since labor began building its political 
machine after World War II, 
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"You can't expect 
salesmen to know 
who to sell... every day." 



"Why not?" | 





If you sell to new construction, you can see to it that 
your salesmen (and your dealers, too) know who's buy- 
ing, what is needed— and when. This way, they'll spend 
more time face-to-face with people who need what you 
sell — less time "making the rounds" 

Hundreds of companies like yours rely on Objective 
Market Data from Dodge to tell them the names and 



addresses of the owners, architects and contractors 
who are in the market for what they sell. 

Dodge Objective Market Data also helps you set 
realistic sales quotas — measure sales performance — 
make short-term forecasts of future demand-improve 
selling effectiveness at ail levels. 

Find out how — mail the coupon, today. 



DODGE 

CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 
. CONSTRUCTION REPORTS 



F. W. Dodge Compony Dept N& ! 24 
330 W. 42nd Street, 
New Yortt, N. Y. 10036 

I'd like to have your booklet, "How 
to Improve Sale* Effectiveness in 
the New Const ruction Market," 
and other details on how Dodge 
can help ui sell more effectively. 





Why 
330 of a 
Fortune's 500 
leading industrial 
companies insure 
with The Travelers 



Today, business insurance covers every area of manufacture— 
every area of personnel relations. 

Each area requires specialized attention and experience. 

It's the kind of attention and experience industry leaders get 
from The Travelers, 

Example: 

For 75 years, The Travelers has developed new types of cover- 
ages as business needed them. It has staffed to meet and antici- 
pate these needs— and grown with them. 

Example: 

The Travelers invented safety engineering. And today, it offers 
the largest staff of safety specialists of its kind. 

Example; 

The Travelers provides on-the-spot claim service through of- 
fices all across the country. There is no "central office" delay. 

Example : 

When a firm insures several or all its risks with one insurance 
company, it can save time and money. The Travelers writes all 
forms of insurance and bonds. 

There are other reasons why 66% of the top 500 companies 
on Fortune Magazine's famous list are under the Travelers um- 
brella of protection. A Travelers agent or your broker will spell 
them out for you. 

Consult him— whether your business is big or small. 

The TRAVELERS INSURANCE Companies 



You can get all types of business insurance 
under the Travelers umbrella. 
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Service or member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, for instance, 
even though the responsibilities of 
the latter two are divided equally 
between labor and management. 

For example. Mr. Meany was 
asked by Nation's Business 
whether Boyd S. Leedorn would be 
reappointed as a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board 
when his second five-year term ex- 
pi res Dec. t6. 

"Positively not/' he emphasized, 
"We'll l>e suggesting some names to 
the President.** 

Mr. Leedorn. a former justice of 
the South Dakota Supreme Court, 
was appointed by President Eisen- 
hower as chairman of the five-man 
Board which administers part of 
Taft-Hartley. 

President Kennedy replaced him 
as chairman with Frank W. McCul- 
lock, administrative assistant to 
Sen. Paul Douglas of Illinois and a 
founder of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, of which Mr. Reuther 
is still vice chairman. 

The Board handles complaints of 
unfair labor practices against em- 
ployers and unions, and handles 
petitions for union representation 
elections. 

Under the Kennedy -Johnson Ad- 
ministration a liberal majority on 
the Board had overturned many 
precedents and taken a posture gen- 
erally agreed to be against employ- 
ers and in favor of unions. 

Even though Mr. Leedorn *s views 
usually put him in the minority, un- 
ionists want him replaced by some- 
one with a more liberal bent. 

Legislation 

Legislation is labor's biggest con- 
cern right now, according to Mr. 
Meany. With some 65 more union 
supporters in the new Congress, he 
is moving repeal of Section 14 <b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act to the top 
of labor's list of legislative objec- 
tives on Capitol Hill. 

This highly controversial section 
of the basic federal labor law allows 
states to outlaw labor agreements 
which require a worker to join a 
union to keep his job. Twenty of 
them, mostly in the South, have 
done so. 

"We'll also continue our fight for 
medical care for the aged under 
social security," he adds. 

"Unemployment still has us wor- 
ried. One answer is more federal 
spending for public works, housing 
and schools. Others include a short - 
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TO PUSH A 
THUMBTACK? 

V 



''Copying job 11 covers a multitude of business chores. It 
only makes sense that you need different kinds of equip- 
ment to do each task best. Behemoth though it might be f 
no one copying machine is flexible enough to perform 
ideally for each assignment. □ When you try to make one 
machine fit every copying requirement, chances are 
you're committing what we call the costly "compromised 
□ That's why 3M Company produces a complete line of 
copying machines tailored to specific jobs. Not to men- 
tion more than 40 different kinds of copying paper. □ Look 



over the machines and their descriptions on the follow- 
ing pages. Think of each in terms of your specific wants. 
Check the coupon on the final page for more facts about 
the equipment that rings the bell with you, □ Final sug- 
gestion: Lease a pile driver to install pilings. Borrow a 
tack hammer to tap tacks. Choose 
the fastest; simplest, least expen- 
sive machine you need to do the 
copying job you want done— right. 
3M Company makes it. □ □ □ □ □ 



3m 

COMPANY 




Check your copying wants 
against these 3M machines 
you need to avoid the 
"Costly Compromise"! 



3M COMPANY MAKES THE MACHINE YOU NEED TO MATCH EVERY COMMUNICATIONS WANT 




Want to make a copy on white, bond-weight 
paper in four seconds? 

You need the new automated THERMO- FAX 
infrared "Secretary" Copying Machine! 
World's fastest, most versatile copying machine. 
Copies cost as little as 3* each. No chemicals 
or powders. Even turns itself on and off auto- 
matically. Occupies only 2 square feet of desk 
space. Costs less than an electric typewriter. 





Want 1 to 10 copies from originals of any 
color— even ballpoint pens? 

You need the new 3M Dry Photo-Copier! 

Makes copies from all colors— uses no chem- 
icals or powders. You gel beautifully sharp 
copies on white, bond-weight paper for about 
5t each. Even makes copies from pages in 
bound books and magazines without any 
possibility of damage to originals. 






Want to get up to 25 copies completely 
automatically from originals of any color? 

You need the new 3M Automatic Dry 
Photo-Copier! Produces top quality copies 
from originals of any color— "spirit" copies, 
blueprints, ballpoint pens, even bound books. 
Just set dial for number of copies wanted. No 
chemicals, powders or drums. Copies cost as 
little as VA< each. True table-top size. 




Want to reduce costs by eliminating 
rewriting or retyping in office systems? 

You need the new THEKMO-FAX "Encore 
Automatic"! One firm eliminated 96% of 
typing time formerly required for purchase 
requisitions. The "Encore-Automatic" cuts costs 
and time by transferring information for multi- 
ple uses without repetitious copying. It's fast, 
quiet, compact— and complelely dry. 






Want a light, portable dry copier 
for only $149.00? 

You need the new 3M Dry Copier! Self- 
contained, weighs only 16 pounds. Copies from 
originals of any color, including books, large 
charts or single sheets. Completely dry process. 
Perfect copy every time on bond-weight, 
white copy paper Makes near- photographic 
projection transparencies, too. 





Want to produce up to 1,000 quality copies 
at prices as low as a penny apiece? 

You need new THERMO-FAX "Z M off- 
set paper plates! Now you can prepare 
paper plates for any offset duplicator with 
ordinary pencil or typewriter ribbon. No 
fingerprinting problems, either. 

You get more than 1,000 sharp, quality 
copies from one "Z" plate; more than a 
dozen '7" plates from one "Z" master. 




Want high quality, white copy paper 
for less than 4c a sheet? 

You need new THERMO-FAX B rite-White 
Paper! Costs less than any other of compar- 
able quality—under 4f a sheet in quantity. 
Less waste, too, because of greater exposure 
latitude. You can use it on all THERMO-FAX 
)infrared copying machines, Gives sharp, 
black-on-white contrast for quality copies. 





Want to cut down 
time spent in meet- 
ings, make them far 
more effective? 

You need the 3M Visual Com* 
munication System! 3M Over- 
head Projector shows visuals 
in full room light. Weighs only 
W/t pounds. Projection trans- 
parencies made in seconds, 
right on the spot, with any 
THERMO FAX Brand or 3M 
Copying Machine. Send to 3M 
Company, St. Paul, Minn. 55U9 
for FREE booklet, "More Effec- 
tive Meetings," 




AVOID THE COSTLY COMPROMISE— SEE YOUR THERMO-FAX PRODUCTS DEALER. 




Get this book for half price— 
limited time only! 

HOW TO RUN 
MORE EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS MEETINGS 

NOW ONLY ?3.00 



A Businessman's Guide to Meetings That Get Things Oone! filled with 
practical advice for men who run or participate in meetings. Covers the 
entire range of meetings from informal department sessions to direc- 
tors* conferences. Basic techniques for specialized financial presenta- 
tions, technical reports, etc. Includes new ways to use all kinds of visual 
aids. By Bert Auger, manager of 3M Company's Visual Products Group, 
157 pages. Published by Grosset & Dunlap, 1964. Use coupon to order 
your copy now! Offer expires December 31. 



USE THIS COUPON FOR FREE FACTS ABOUT COPYING 
MACHINES . - . FOR YOUR COPY OF "HOW TO RUN 
MORE EFFECTIVE BUSINESS MEETINGS"! 
3M Company, Duplicating Products Division 
Dept. DC N- 124, Saint Paul, Minn. 55119 
Please tend me more information about: 



□ THERMO-FAX "Secretly" Copying 
Machine 

□ Hew 3M Ory Photo-Copter 

□ New .1M Automatic Dry Photo-Copier 
Q THERMO-FAX "Encore-Automatic " 

□ New portable 3M Dry Copier 



□ New FAX BMt- White 
Copy Paper 

□ New THERWO'FAX "Z" Offset 
Paper Plates 

□ 3M Visual Communication System 
plus FREE booklet "Wo»e Effective 
Meeting*" 



Please fend me copies of °Mow t» Run More Effective Business 

Heelings" at only 13,00 per copy. Total amount enclosed OFFER 

EXPIRES DEC. 31, 1964. 
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Low-cost RCA 2-way C-B Radio 
Boosts Business Efficiency 



TWO DEPENDABLE UNITS: 




MARK VIM— Law cost unit Featuring 9 cryi- 
tat contorted transmit receive channels piu* 
tuneable receiver for reception of all 23 C9 
channel*. £114.75" 




MARK NINE— Similar to Mark VIM but with 
extra features including spotting switch 
which enables yoo to add channel* without 
special receive crystal!. % 1 34.75* 

Both utilize maiimum permissible C 8 power 
input. Both operate from 115 droits AC house 
current or from 6* or 12-voll DC car systems 
(with special DC power supply at tl950*i 

* Opt i oral User Price 



Put a low-cost RCA 2-way Citizens' Band radio 
in every salesman's car, delivery van, fork-lift, 
industrial truck . . , and watch business effi- 
ciency climb. Time savings alone will justify 
the investment. Ideal for small to medium- 
sized businesses operating in localized areas. 

GET THE FACTS 

WRITE ON COMPANY LETTERHEAD FOR 
FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER. Write to: 

Citizens' Band Radio, Department 451 

RCA ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS AND DEVICES 

HARRISON, N.J, 



The Most Trusted Name 
in Electronics 




New "Pipeline" to a Computer 



















N '- ■ 



This unique machine prints a new 
style type that can be read by 
computers. For small businessmen 
(wholesale, retail, manufacturing, 
service, professional) it's a low-cost 
"pipeline" to the benefits of elec- 
tronic data processing. 

How? You use it like any ordinary 
adding machine. It simply prints 
figures that both you and com- 
puters can read. All you do is send 
the tape to an NCR Data Processing 
Center. Your business records, 
statements and reports are pre- 
pared for you. It's economical, too. 

For full details call your local 
NCR man or write NCR, Dayton, 
Ohio 45409. 






THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
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er workweek, double time for over- 
time and a higher minimum wage." 

Mr, Meany once branded auto- 
mation as a curse on society. How 
does he feel about it now? 

"The only solution to unemploy- 
ment from automation is a shorter 
workweek/' he insists. "This will 
become more and more evident as 
time passes." 

Mr. Meany says he expects a 
change in Administration sentiment 
against a legal reduction of the basic 
workweek to 35 hours. 

"People who were against it are 
beginning to hedge," he thinks. 
"They're now saying they want to 
take another look at it, and the 
President has indicated to us that 
he has an open mind although his 
advisers have been against it" 

It is the federation president's 
opinion that no one really knows 
how many workers are displaced 
by automation. 

He exjKKrts some reliable figures 
to come from the new National 
Commission on Automation and 
Technological Progress, which will 
study problems of automation and 
report in January, 1966. 

Until now, President Johnson has 
advocated an increase in the penalty 
overtime pay from time-and-a-half 
to double time as a means of prod- 
ding employers to cut down on 
overtime and get the work done by 
adding employees. 

Mr. Biemiller, director of the 
AFLrCIO Legislative Department 
and former Democratic congressman 
from Milwaukee , expects the unem- 
ployment problem to be eased 
through extensive changes in the 
federal wage-hour law by the new 
Congress. 

"I think there is a very good 
chance that the statutory hours of 
work will be reduced (below 40)," 
he says. "I also think there will he 
a move toward double time for over- 
time. I think, in addition, that the 
minimum wage itself ($1.25 an 
hour) will be upped, and that cover- 
age will be extended." 

The AFL-CIO is seeking a 35- 
hour workweek, a $2 minimum 
wage, and extension of coverage to 
some 1.5 million exempt employees 
in hotels, motels, restaurants, laun- 
dries and dry cleaning establish- 
ments, hospitals and agricultural 
processing facilities. 

In its list of unfinished congres- 
sional business for 1965, the AFL- 
CIO also includes federal standards 
as to the amount and duration of 
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New smooth ride and handling ease 
make the 65 Ford 
your wisest fleet choice 




The *65 Fords have easy-riding QpjJ spring at all loin wheels 
with v( 1 1 t tl \ (onirol mem hers to provide stability, adding new 
smoothness to Ford's already silken ride. 



The '65 Ford's new full coil suspension system 
adds smoothness and stability to f uni s already 
famous ride. In addition, the body is attached to 
the frame at computer-determined points where 
vibrations are at a minimum. This means that 
road shock and noise are virtually eliminated— 
and thai die body remains solid and quiel. 

Increased Handling Ease 

The new 62-in. track (the widest Ford track ever) 
further increases stability. And the new low- 
prolile tires last longer, hold the road like mag* 
nets and give extra grip in corner- 
ing. The result is a wonderfully 
secure feeling on the road. 

More Comfort for Passengers 

The interior of the new Ford has 
been designed to give maximum 



/ / fiahn t/tut huu or tcv.r tiyj tint r 

FORD 



A PRODUCT Gf ( 



driving comfort without increasing outward 
bulk. You 11 find more hip room . . . more shoul- 
der room ... 5 inches more knee room . . . smaller 
transmission tunnel , t , extra foot space. And 
this new roominess extends to the rear too. The 
n unk is a EttU 1 1% larger! 

Outstanding Engine Smoothness 

fold s new Big Six adds the finishing touch to 
this already outstanding ear. Seven main bear- 
ings—not just 4— give the crankshaft extra Stabil- 
ity and smoothness. Valve lifters are hydraulic. 
The block is structurally stronger 
This new Big Six has an extra 1 2 hp, 
and at 240 cu. in. it's the biggest Six 
in its field. Yet it gives one more mpg 
than the previous Ford Six. do Ford 
for '65— it's your wisest fleet choice. 



What does it cost 
to handle, 
post and file 
$ 1 worth of 

accounting forms? 



t 



'60? 

$15? 
$20? 

$40? 



You'd hardly believe some of the cost 
ratios we've uncovered ... in afl kinds 
of businesses. And, almost everywhere 
we've found them, we've been able to 
bring the cost down . . . by streamlining 
the system. We work to determine which 
forms can be combined, eliminated or 
redesigned to speed handling and to 
save hundreds of dollars every year for 
our customers. Chances are we can do 
the same for you. Your Todd Division 
Representative will be glad to suggest 
improvements in your present business 
forms system . . . at no cost or obliga* 
gation. Just call or write. 

Burroughs Corporation 

TODD DIVISION, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 14603 
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unemployment compensation, fed- 
eral aid to health, education and 
welfare services; consumer legisla- 
tion labeled "truth in packaging** 
and "truth in lending"; improve- 
ment in foreign aid, and congres- 
sional reform. 

New wage demands 

The big bargaining uncertainty 
next year will be union demands on 
the basic steel industry. Under 
existing agreements, either side may 
make demands on Jan. 1 or after, 
with a strike possible 120 days 
later. 

The United Steelworkers* specific 
demands have not been announced, 
but President McDonald has been 
talking about engaging in dialogues 
with steel management over what 
he considers a need for total job 
security. Last year the union won 
three-month vacations with pay 
every five years for long-service em- 
ployees. 

Since steel workers have not had 
a general wage increase since 1961, 
there's likely to be more pressure 
for higher hourly pay, too. 

With the industry having voiced 
a need for price increases, the bar- 
gaining will be watched closely by 
the Administration, which feels that 



a general price increase is unwar- 
ranted at this time. 

Major questions are whether the 
wage settlement would necessitate 
a steel price increase and whether 
the government's wage-price guide- 
lines, already bent in the automobile 
industry wage settlements, would be 
broken and lead to inflationary 
pressures. 

The election fight Mr. McDonald 
faces from Secretary -Treasurer L 
W\ Abel for the presidency of the 
Steel workers, to be decided by mem- 
bership ballot on Feb. 8, is bound 
to stiffen union demands on the in- 
dustry and increase the possibility 
of a strike in May or later. 

Other major bargaining next year 
will involve the aerospace, alumi- 
num and rubber industries. 

At IUD, Mr. Conway is reorga- 
nizing the staff to make it more 
flexible in dealing with new prob- 
lems in collective bargaining and 
organizing. 

"Industry is changing," Mr. Con- 
way points out. "The one-industry 
corporation is a thing of the past. 
Today corporations are conglomer- 
ations of industries. 

"We are trying to build a staff 
that will have the skill, the expertise 
to deal with the new corporation. 
We have to develop coordination be- 
tween groups of unions from various 
industries, improve our research 
and develop special expertise on 



Legislation unions want most 



Compulsory taxation under social security for hospital care for 
the aged. 

Revision of the Taft-Hartley labor law to restore compulsory 
union membership in 20 states which now forbid it. 

Increase in the federal minimum wage to $2 an hour, with broad- 
er coverage. 

A 35-hour workweek. 

Increased overtime work penalty from time-and-a-haJf to double 
time. 

More federal spending for public works. 

Federal standards to increase the amount and duration of un- 
employment compensation benefits. 
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This one computer fills all your data processing needs 



IBM SYSTEM 360 




Make it big if you need to. Make it small if your prob- 
lems arc small. 

Choose the speed and memory you need (up to 8 mil 
lion characters)... choose from a large variety of I/O de- 
vices that solve your data processing problems today. 

Then add more units or change them if you want to 
add new applications to the system. You don't have to 
revise most of your programs. You don't have to switch 
to new input and output devices. 



system / 3G0 can solve all your data processing prob- 
lems. It helps accountants, engineers, branch offices, plant 
managers, control engineers, physicists. 

It can handle long-distance data communications and 
also handle scheduled data processing problems. 

It's versatile. Economical, too. 

This new jjim svsti;m/36o delivers 
more useful work per dollar. There's 
never been a computer cjuite like it. 



IBM 

DATA PROCESSING 




insures Jtsn^land 



Insurance Company of North America protects Walt 
Disney Productions. Included in the package, of course, 
is insurance on Disneyland, one of the most young-at- 
heart businesses in the world. 

And by design, Disneyland is also one of the safest 
places on earth. 

INA Safety Engineers, working directly with the people 
at Disneyland, helped to make every Disneyland moun- 
tain, submarine and jungle a safe place. 



Happy result? Smiles broaden. Premiums descend. 

INA can custom-tailor coverage for your business (re- 
gardless of its size). Our experience dates back to 1792. 
And our assets total more than %IV 2 billion. 

So call your INA man. He's listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Ask him about both INA business insurance programs 
and INA Package policies for your home, car, health and 
life. Be sure, insure with INA. Insurance Company of 
North America. World Headquarters: Philadelphia, 
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benefits and other matters of gen- 
eral corporate policy." 

Organizing is the key to union 
growth. 

"We've had a bad rjeriod/' Mr. 
Meany recalls. "But things have 
turned upward in the past year. The 
atmosphere is more favorable." 

We may see a revival of Opera- 
tion Dixie, which the old CIO pro* 
claimed after the war, only to have 
it fall flat 

Mr. Meany says an organizing 
push will be made in the South, 
where unionization has been ham- 
pered by the civil rights problem. 

"The new civil rights law will 
take a lot of the heat off us," he 
predicts, 44 We feel that most peo- 
ple in the South will go along with 
the new law. Southern moderates 
will assert more influence now 
that the election is over. They are 
much more tolerant than the south- 
erners who have been doing all the 
talking." 

Union membership has suffered 
considerably in the past 10 years as 
the blue-collar work force, most 
heavily unionized, decreased in re- 
lation to the white-collar group, 
which is harder to unionize. 

But this vear t according to 
William F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO 
secretary-treasurer, the federation 
turned the comer on membership, 
having built it up to what it was 
at the time of the merger in 1955, 
not counting 1.6 million members 
lost with the expulsion of the Team- 
sters, Bakery Workers and Laun- 
dry Workers in 1957 on grounds of 
corruption. 

It is now about 12.5 million- Inter- 
estingly, in the process of recovery, 
craft unions formerly in the AFL 
gained about 630,00(1 members while 
industrial unions formerly in the 
CIO lost as much, 

AFL-CIO organizers are plan- 
ning next year to expand coordi- 
nated pilot programs which have 
been tested in Los Angeles and Bal- 
timore, More activity is planned in 
Maine, where there's been consid- 
erable success this year. Rochester, 
Atlanta and other cities. 

The IUD has a separate coordi- 
nated organizing drive, It will con- 
tinue special efforts in five major 
areas- Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Texas, the Carol inas— and 
work more closely with unions in 
the white-collar field, particularly 
government. 

Most AFL-CIO officials are con- 
fident that the merger has been a 



success and will survive. They point 
to the reduction in jurisdictional 
disputes, the minimizing of ideolog- 
ical differences between industrial 
and craft unions and the unanimity 
with which the union leaders, includ- 
ing several Republicans, got behind 
the Johnson -Humphrey ticket. 

"The pitfalls which everybody 
saw in 1955 have been cut down to 
size/' is the way one of them de- 
scribes the situation. 

The question that usually comes 
up when labor unity is discussed is 
whether the Teamsters, largest un- 
ion in the world with 1,450,000 
members, will be readmitted to the 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Meany is confident that the 
Teamsters won't be taken back 
while James R Hoflfa remains as 
president. 

"There's a standing invitation for 
the Teamsters to return whenever 
they conform to our rules of ethical 
practices/' he says. "They would 
have to get rid of the officers who 
were responsible for the condition 
which caused their expulsion— and 
that means HofTa. 

"HofTa," he emphasizes "is not 
eligible." 

As with Mr. Reuther and other 
union leaders, Mr, HofTa has no 
major bargaining problems next year 
and can devote more time to legisla- 
tion and organizing. His Teamsters 
this year signed three-year wage 
agreements with 85 per cent of the 
trucking industry which cost an esti- 
mated 45 cents an hour over the 
three-year period. 

His chief interest on Capitol Hill 
will be the coming investigation of 
the Department of Justice by the 
House Judiciary Committee. Tt was 
largely inspired by the Teamsters 
and aimed at former Attorney Gen- 
eral Robert F. Kennedy, whom Mr. 
HofTa accuses of harassing him. 
The unionist was prosecuted and 
acquitted several times, but cur- 
rently is under two prison sentences 
for jury tampering and defrauding 
the Teamsters' pension fund. 

Mr. HofTa blames (leorge Meany 
for keeping him out of the AFL- 
CIO. 

"We could be back in/* he told 
Nation's Business, "if Meany 
would wake up and represent labor 
instead c if employers or retire and 
go back to his golf sticks." END 

REPRINTS of -What Unions Want 
in '65" may be obtained for 30 cents 
a copy, $14 per 100. or $120 per 
10)0 fwstfxiid from Not ion 1 a Htist- 
ness, 1615 H Si. NW„ Washington. 
D.C. 20006, Please enclose remit- 
lance with order 
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♦25,000 Plan for Success 




A prominent steel executive once paid 
$25,000 for the tame bosk idee u*ed in 
the Memogondp, Now it's yours for $3.00, 

Avoid confusion of scrap* of paper . , . la it 
opportunities . . , forgotten duties and ap- 
pointments. Use the Memogendo. Constant 
survey of work ahead . . . results in working 
without strain. Check* out complete task* 
and build', voluable history of accomplish- 
ment. If making proper use of your time 
meons success then Memogendo is a way to 
success, whatever your goal 

One uter said: "Please send us two mote 
Memagendos. It take* only a few week* to 
prove lhal the thing is terrific." 

MEMOGENDA is a 96-page book, wire bound 
in a flexible feather-lrke covering. The right- 
hand pages (SVaxll) hove numbered lines, 
one for eoch item , . r checked off as com- 
pleted. Opposite pages are for additional 
memos. Includes instructions for use, on 
annual reminder. 3-year calendar, and active 
telephone list. 

Price $30 a dozen FOB factory, or send S3 
for sample, postpaid. Start Memogendo habit 
today. Refund if it isn't your best investment, 

KANO LABORATORIES 

1014 Thompion larw, Naihvlll*. Ttnn. 17211 




Growing industry End business are assured 
excellent rjtslnbulion to markets through 
oul the United Stales from this central 
location on the East Coast Here, too, is 
an ocean gateway to more than 300 ports 
worldwide. 

Rapidly becoming one of the most 
imporlant metropolitan markets on the 
Southeastern Seaboard, the new TIDE 
WATER Virginia invites you to write today 
for a confidential, cost-free survey 
tailored to your exact needs Address 
inquiries to 

TIDEWATER <0D> VIRGINIA 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

r* 0- Box 479 Norfolk, v.rg.nia 

MA 7-2315 

NOWrOlR * POUT SMOOTH • VIRGINIA BEACH 
Ch(' f »i'l*i.f - NAN* {MONO COUNT f 

SMlTttfrClO - ISAI Of WIGHT COUNTY 
SUFFOLK - WAKCFICLD • FHAN«U»ft 
COUHUAND • ftOfftiNS I IVO« - WfHOSOU 
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COMING: NEW CHALLENGE 

TO U.S. TRADE 



Underdeveloped nations seek preferred treatment 



The coals of the world's less developed countries 
offer a crucial challenge to American businessmen. 

The challenge lies in helping these nations achieve 
their aim of economic development and a greater 
share of expanded world markets. 

Potential problems for U. S. business, however, lie 
in the means which the developing countries want to 
use to reach this end- means which often wouid run 
counter to our free market system of international 
trade. 

The United Nations General Assembly is expected 
this month to forije a new piece of international 
machinery which the poorer countries hope will boost 
their economic growth by changing the present 
structure of world trade in their favor. 

The preferences sought by the less developed 
countries, if put into practice, could have far-reaching 
implications for United States companies at home 
and overseas. The new trade order could mean in- 
creased imports into the U. S. and increased oppor- 
tunities for American businessmen to sell their 
products in Latin America, Asia and Africa. 

The emerging countries' demand for basic revision 
of trade policy raises questions which are of vital 
importance; 

What will be the future role of international 
commodity agreements in stabilizing primary prod- 
uct markets? Will commodity agreements lead to 
higher prices for foreign raw materials critically 
needed to maintain a high production level in the 
United States? 

Will the traditional most- favored-nation principle 
survive as a cornerstone in the trade policy of free, 
industrialized nations? 

Will U. S. domestic and overseas markets be 
affected by the preferential entry into the industri- 



alized nations of manufactured and processed goods 
from developing countries? 

What will happen to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade ( GATT) if new UN machinery is 
set up to act as a forum on world trade? 

Prospect — majority power 

Actions of the UN General Assembly take the form 
of recommendations and are not binding on member 
countries, and this will also be true of the new UN 
trade body. Its recommendations, however, will 
carry the intangible force of the unified and over- 
whelming majority vote commanded by the developing 
nations. 

The UN will be entering a new field-trade, tariffs 
and commercial policy- in depth. This is an area 
where matters have been handled in the past by 
negotiation rather than voting. The United States 
hopes to encourage conciliation ralher than voting in 
many cases, and has stated clearly that it will expect 
the new body to serve all its members and not rep- 
resent the interests of only one group of nations. A 
conciliation procedure to protect Lhe interests of the 
industrialized minority has been worked out by a 
12-nation committee. 

The United States, of course, will not accept any 
measures which would violate its basic trade interest. 
Experience has shown, however, that when countries 
sit down to discuss and debate issues of mutual con- 
cern the policies of participating governments often 
tend to change. 

Demands of the less developed countries for pref- 
erential treatment in their commercial dealings with 
the industrialized nations "cast an air of uncertainty 
over international trade," Norman P. Ness, vice 
president of Anderson, Clayton and Co., {joints 
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UNITKO NATION! 

Raul Prebisch of Argentina, who is expected to head the new United 
Nations trade machinery, signs the document which recommended if 



out "The chief consequences will be to disturb our 
existing relations and practices, though probably 
nothing substantive will come of these demands in 
the near future." 

The impact over the long term, however, is much 
less clear. G. Griffith Johnson, assistant secretary 
of state for economic affairs, says: 

"The major task before us, and at the same time the 
most difficult one, clearly Hps in our relationship 
with the developing countries, Here in particular, 
economic matters are mixed with an exasperating 
array of political and military complications, com- 
bined with a psychological revolution which has far 
exceeded the ability of economic realities to support it. 

"There is general recognition of the pressing need 
for accelerated development and of tin* vital intere.sl 
of the advanced countries in having this take place. 
But the knowledge of how to do it, in the enormously 
varied conditions which obtain, is something less 
than perfect." 

Conference revealed aims 

The desires of the developing nations were crystal- 
lized earlier this year at the United Nations Confer- 
ence on Trade and Development I UNCTAD >. More 
than 2,000 trade ministers, foreign policy officials 
and economists from 119 countries met for three 
months in Geneva in an effort to draft new methods 
by which expanded trade can help boost the eco 
nomic growth of less developed countries. 

The conference was dominated by 75 developing 
nations. Their voting majority again and again 
pushiKl controversial ijuestions to a vote and then 
prevailed over the 20 industrialized nations led by 
the United States. The 11 communist bloc countries 
found themselves in most instances in the same 



position as the other industrialized nations. Signifi 
cantly, the UNCTAD meeting marked the first time 
in recent history that the nations of the world have 
split along North-South rather than East-West lines. 

The recommendations drawn up at the conference, 
which actually represent an accounting of what the 
less developed countries want from their industrial- 
ized brothers, will be considered by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. The poorer countries com 
mand the same voting majority here. 

An important realization which came out of the 
conference, however, was put into words by the 
delegate from the Philippines: 

'Tt is an obvious fact that on the basis of simple 
majority the developing nations can outvote the 
developed nations at any time. Yet what will it 
avail , . , to reach decisions by simple majority if the 
defeated minority includes the very countries from 
which concessions are expected?** 

The most important recommendation of UNCTAD. 
reached in an eleventh-hour compromise, would set 
up trade machinery within the United Nations. 
Once approved by the General Assembly, it will con- 
vene a UN trade conference every three years start 
ing in 1966, establish a new 55 -member Trade and 
Development Board and set up a permanent UN 
staff to service the conference and Trade Board. The 
Board, meeting every six months, will be charged 
with implementing all UNCTAD decisions. Elected 
to the first Board were 31 developing nations, 18 in- 
dustrial countries which include the United States, 
and six communist countries. 

The less developed countries and the communist blot: 
would like to see the new UN trade body dominate the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). 
U. S. officials, however, see no likelihood of this 
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This business machine 

helps its owner 
make wise decisions. 






This business machine helps its owner save an extra $2000 
a year. (It has the new GMC Toro-Flow diesel engine.) 



"We've been looking for this type of truck tractor 
for over five years/' That's the comment D. M. 
Fuquay, President of a mail hauling line in Greens- 
boro, North Carolina, made about his GMC with 
Toro-Flow diesel power. "Our savings over a com- 
parable gas-equipped unit will exceed $2000 a year* 
When our Toro-Flow fleet is complete, we will see 
a savings w r hich will amount to more than $17,000 
yearly on fuel alone. With the GMC Toro-Flow in our 
type of operation, we're averaging 9.8 miles per gal- 



lon of fuel; with comparably equipped gas, only 5.8." 

Exceptional savings? Yes. But not uncommon. All 
types of medium-tonnage operators are reporting 
substantial savings with Toro-Flow. 
Milk, produce, gravel and lumber 
haulers, to name just a few. Your 
GMC Truck Dealer can predict how 
much money the Toro-Flow diesel 
engine will save you. Why don't you 
call him while it's on your mind. 
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happening. They point out that the 
United States will not allow its 
vita! trade interests with other in- 
dustrialized nations to be dictated 
by an agency dominated by the 
developing countries. 

Many people, tittle money 

The problem of the emerging 
nations is that, with two thirds of 
the world's population, their joint 
income is roughly one tenth that 
of the industrialized countries. Con- 
tinued population increase further 
reduces their per capita income to 
levels which frequently fail to pro- 
vide the simplest elements of life. 
This is an explosive situation, both 
for the governments of these coun- 
tries and for the rest of the world. 

Income from exports is needed by 
these countries to buy the manufac- 
tured products required for econom- 
ic growth- Their export earnings, 
however, are lagging behind in- 
creased total world consumption. 
The trade gap between their export 
earnings and import needs is grow- 
ing wider as the price of manu- 
factured goods rises in the face of a 
decline in the price of the primary 
commodities which constitute near- 
ly 90 per cent of their exports. 

In brief, the emerging nations 
need more funds with which to 
finance their growth. These funds 
must come either from greater ex- 
port earnings or from an increase 
in aid and investment from the in- 
dustrialized countries. The devel- 
oping countries are seeking both 
and have united to make their 
demands heard. 

"This is an enormous force which 
is rising up and trying to articulate 
itself," emphasizes Dr. Raul Pre- 
bisch of Argentina, who was sec- 
retary-general of the UNCTAD 
meeting and is expected to head the 
new UN trade body. 

The direction which the prospec- 
tive UN machinery is likely to take 
can be predicted from an examina- 
tion of the more significant trade 
measures urged by the developing 
countries. These include: 

► Free entry of their primary com- 
modity exports into industrial 
countries and agreements pegging 
commodity prices. 

► Preferential entry of their man- 
ufactured and semimanufactured 
products. 

► A compensatory payment system 
for commodities and preferences in 



the invisible areas of trade such as 
loans, interest rates, insurance and 
shipping charges. 

The problem of fluctuating and 
often declining commodity prices 
is a serious one for the countries 
which need export earnings to fi- 
nance their development. Inter- 
national commodity agreements 
aimed at stabilizing prices already 
exist in such materials as coffee, 
sugar, wheat and tin, and efforts 
have been made to reach agreement 
on cocoa. The emerging nations 
would like to add agreements in 
other commodities which they pro- 
duce, including tea, bananas, rub- 
ber, oil seeds, copper, iron ore and 
the like. 

In seeking more international 
agreements, less developed coun- 
tries want not only to stabilize the 
prices of their primary exports but 
to raise them as well. They recog- 
nize the logic, however, of the in- 
dustrialized nations* argument that 
boosting prices will tend to encour- 
age the shift to synthetics and sub- 
stitutes, stimulate overproduction 
and discourage the poorer countries 
from diversifying their exports. 
They have endorsed Dr. PrebiscrTs 
contention that the real answer lies 
in compensatory financing arrange- 
ments. 

The United States position is 
that commodity agreements must 
be approached on the basis of indi- 
vidual merit. Few additional agree- 
ments or price boosts are expected 
by U. S* authorities. 

There probably will be an inten- 
sification of case-by-case study of 
commodity problems, resulting in 
a better exchange of information to 
aid market promotion. 

Ideas in collision 

The most-favored-nation princi- 
ple on which U. S. trade policy is 
based lies directly across the path 
of the emerging nations' efforts to 
secure preferential access to indus- 
trial markets for both their com- 
modities and manufactured and 
semimanufactured poods. Under 
this policy the United States ap- 
plies the same tariff treatment to 
all countries on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. 

The less developed countries seek 
elimination of all tariff and non- 
tariff barriers to their exports. The 
United States has been working 
toward an across-the-board lowering 
of tariffs and other trade obstacles 
in the current Kennedy round of 
GATT negotiations. Though many 
of them are signatories to GATT, 
the emerging nations are impatient 
with its progress and are pushing 



for faster action and preferential 
treatment. 

Though their exports are now 
largely raw materials, the future 
development of these countries will 
depend on expanding exports of 
whatever goods they are able to 
manufacture. These are presently 
confined to light industry and in- 
clude such areas as textiles and 
clothing, leather goods, wmnJen fur- 
niture, glass products, simple elec- 
trical appliances and radio receiv- 
ers, transistors, sewing machines 
and sporting goods, A number of 
countries would like to raise their 
exports of semimanufactured met- 
als such as iron and steel, copper, 
lead and tin. 

A major line of argument by the 
developing countries is that the in 
dustrialized nations should get out 
of lines of light manufacture and 
limit themselves to heavy industry 
and sophisticated products. They 
also urge that development of syn- 
thetics be curbed. These proposals 
are opposed by the industrialized 
countries. 

The degree to which American 
businessmen will be affected by this 
drive for preferential treatment for 
exports will depend on how strong- 
ly the United States holds to its 
most-favored-nation policy. U. S. of- 
ficials say that it is expected to re- 
main an important plank in OUT trade 
platform. If any tariffs should be 
relaxed, import quotas would prob- 
ably be used in the event that U. S. 
producers faced serious damage. 

In the area of so-called trade in- 
visibles and finance, the less devel- 
oped countries are arguing for a 
number of measures. Among the 
most important is a system of auto- 
matic compensatory payments to 
help them through periods of falling 
commodity prices. 

Unwilling to accept this concept, 
the industrialized nations neverthe- 
less agree that additional financial 
measures are needed. New methods 
of long- term financing are under 
study by the World Bank to sup- 
plement steps taken by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to increase 
its short-term lending program. 

What poorer nations want 

The developing countries point 
out that they Jose funds through 
the payment of shipping charges 
and insurance lees They seek aid 

in developing their own merchant 
fleets and also want arrangements 
which would give preference to 
their own insurance companies. 

In a broad sense, the problem 
faced by the emerging nations is 
not so much a lack of market oppor- 



Is Your Boss Smart about Your Travel Insurance? 

Tell him The St. Paul has a real buy for him. 

Tell him our Travel Accident Policy is probably one of the 
bigger employee benefits he'll ever get for the money. 

Point out to him that it's cheaper, and more effective, ihan 
having you spend expense money for the temporary insurance 
you get at the airport. 

Inform him, respectfully . . . The St, Paul's Travel Accident 
Policy can cover you like a blanket from the second you step 
out the door on company business. No matter how you travel. 
No matter where you go. 

Remind him that this means he's protected too. (Hell know 
what you mean J 

Imply to him, firmly ... if he can't give you all a raise, the 
least he can do is to buy all this great big protection at a 
niggling price. 

By the way, we sell all kinds of insurance. Not just to smart 
employers. To other people, too. Please find our agent in 
The Yellow Pages. 



We've been called the World's 
Quietest Insurance Company 
Possibly because we didn't 
advertise for 700 years or so. 
We are trying to remedy 
this situation. 

THE ST. PAUL 

INSURANCE COMPANIES 




St Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
St. Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St Paul, Minnesota 56102 
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tunities for their exports but an 
inability to compete with the devel- 
oped countries. The main determi- 
nant in how much they can export 
in the future will depend on their 
willingness and success in solving 
their own internal problems. 

"Any realistic approach to the 
trade problems of the less developed 
countries must recognize the two- 
sided character of the problem," 
emphasizes Richard N. Gardner, 
deputy assistant secretary of state 
for international organization af- 
fairs, "Undoubtedly, much more 
needs to be done by the developed 
countries to assure that the less 
developed countries can earn in- 
creasing amounts of foreign ex- 
change to finance their develop- 
ment. 

"But the problem of exports can- 
not be divorced from the problem of 
production. The leaders of the less 



ment the other influence on busi- 
ness conditions exerted by move- 
ments in credit generally. Finally, 
some of the concern about the bur- 
den imposed on the economy by 
the tendency of installment debt to 
rise more rapidly than income 
grows out of an overly simplified 
consideration of this growth proc- 
ess. 

Does the factual evidence sug- 
gest that the economy is more un- 
stable because of installment cred- 
it? Does it cause instability, or does 
it merely amplify cyclical swings 
that originate elsewhere? How im- 
portant is it, compared to other de- 
stabilizing influences? 

The evidence does not indicate 
that credit movements are a major 
source of changes in general busi- 
ness conditions. In the postwar 
years they have been markedly less 
important than, for example, swings 
in inventory accumulation during 
reversals of business activity. In 
recent years annual changes in in- 
stallment debt outstanding have 
been equal to about one seventh of 
the annual changes in total pro- 
duction. And they have accounted 
for less than one tenth of the total 
funds made available to borrowers 
in recent years. If the expansion of 
this debt displaced some other 
types of borrowing, as seems quite 
probable, the net effect on the 
economy was still smaller. 



deal with the gap between rich and 
poor in their own countries if they 
are to create domestic markets large 
enough to sustain efficient produc- 
tion. 

"They have talked much about 
restructuring world trade in their 
favor, but they will also have to face 
the task of restructuring their do- 
mestic economies/* Mr. Gardner 
says. "This means hard and politi- 
cally unpalatable decisions on such 
matters as monetary and fiscal poli- 
cy, land reform, population growth, 
the efficient development of human 
resources, more encouragement of 
private enterprise and the elimina- 
tion of inefficiency and corruption 
in public administration." 

The direction in which the coun- 
tries of the world move in trying to 
help the emerging nations toward 
economic growth will be of vital 
interest to U. S. businessmen- It 
could have a far-reaching impact on 
the framework in which thev oper- 
ate. END 



The present general instruments 
of monetary control can reasonably 
be expected to limit the expansion 
of total credit appropriately. The 
expansion of bank credit since the 
reactivation of monetary policy in 
1951 has done no more than meet 
the long-run needs of the economy 
during reasonably prosperous years. 
The Federal Reserve has been 
fully capable of bringing substan- 
tial pressure on the money market 
when it deemed that to be good 
economic policy. Drawing upon 
what would otherwise have been 
idle balances does not seem to have 
constituted a major source of 
financing for this type of borrow- 
ing. 

Lack of sensitivity to general 
credit conditions on the part of a 
specific credit demand is no proof 
that something is wrong, but it is 
important that installment borrow- 
ing, though probably below aver- 
age in sensitivity, is still respon- 
sive to changes in general monetary 
policy and credit conditions. Final- 
ly, annual changes in the demand 
for credit should be well within 
the capacity for adaptation of our 
highly developed financial mar- 
kets. 

The case for direct government 
regulation of installment lending in 
order to make general monetary 
and credit policy effective is not a 
persuasive one. Nor is the case for 



achieve a "better" allocation of a 
"correct" total any more so. 

Credit and social welfare 

Interest in government regula- 
tion of consumer credit has cen- 
tered on the possible contribution 
that regulation might make to more 
effective monetary and credit pol- 
icy and therefore to more stable 
economic conditions. Running 
through the discussions, however, 
have been thoughts of a second 
possible contribution to national 
policy. In addition to helping sta- 
bilize the economy, such regulation 
might also induce families to man- 
age their financial affairs more 
prudently and avoid the tempta- 
tion of excessive borrowing. 

In short, there is a broad social 
welfare objective as well as an eco- 
nomic stabilization objective in 
much of the discussion about gov- 
ernment regulation of installment 
credit. The nature of the social 
welfare objective seems at first 
blush to be fairly obvious: Easy 
credit tempts people to get over 
their heads in debt. Or it tempts 
them to buy things that they can- 
not really afford, forcing them to 
go without things that are really 
more important. 

But how do we decide what 
things are good for people to con- 
sume? A free society rests on the 
premise that people themselves 
must be the judge of what contrib- 
utes to their welfare. We do not 
concede that whoever happens to 
be in government has the right to 
impose a pattern of consumption 
on the people. 

Second, installment credit is not 
a poor-folks phenomenon. People 
in the middle and upper-middle in- 
come brackets are the heaviest 
users of this type of credit 

Th i rd. est i mat i ng t he bu rden 
laid on consumers by growing com- 
mitments for repayment turns out 
to be a complex matter. Since ex- 
tensions have continued to exceed 
repayments, the total operation of 
installment credit has augmented 
purchasing power available to con- 
sumers. An examination of changes 
in the consumers* total financial 
picture shows that they are con- 
tinuing to add substantially more 
to their assets than to their liabili- 
ties. Moreover, there is no assur- 
ance that money not spent this way 
would be spent in better ways. 

There is, finally, the question of 
delinquencies and defaults. If the 
operation of this type of credit is 
leading to a high incidence of de- 
linquencies that could he avoided 
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You'd expect a fleet car that's longer, heavier and 
this much quicker would cost more to run, right I 



This is a 1 965 Pontiac. It's a bigger car, quicker 
and more responsive, but it'll get along just fme 
on your company's f feet budget. 

How come? There's our even more efficient 
Trophy V-8: 290 hp now. with extra power in 
the middle range where you use it most. Ah -ha. 
you say. Horsepower goes up and gas mileage 
goes down, right? 



Wrong, There's Turbo Hydra- Malic, the all- 
new automatic transmission you can get on 
Pontiacs this year It combines a torque con- 
verter (for smoothness) with gears (for effi- 
ciency). It senses loads and speeds better, picks 
the right gear unerringly. Yet when you need a 
little extra quickness, you get *t— right away 
Ah. Performance gets better and gas mileage 



Wrong. 



just naturally gets that much poorer, right? 

Wrong. There's a 2.41 : 1 low-ratio rear axle 
available exclusively on Pontiac for 1 965. Fin 
cousin to overdrive, it keeps engine rpm s lo- 
in city traffic or cruising superhighways. 

Ohhh. As the rpm's go down, gas mileage 
goes up. Right? 

Right. 



Pontiac for 1965: The year of the Quick Wide -Tracks 
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"/ease- for-profit" TRUCKLE AS/NG 

DON'T "20% LEASE 
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a plan to meet your needs for 

1. ai expert TRANSPORTATION engineer 

2. a SHOP SERVICE specialist 

3. a proper FINANCING method & service 
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Loai* * n»w CHEVROLET or ©m»r fine rrucK 




See Yellow Pope* or wrii*. 
Send for Lexicon - Explaining 
ait formi of trycltleoting ! 

A nationwide network of locally owned, 
nationally experrenced trffftafei. 



NATIONAL 

TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 

23 Eair Jackson Boulevard 
Sutte E-12, Chicago, III. 60604 



ACCURATE TIME CONTROL 





Keep wage-hour records... 

TIME 
'RECORDER 



Time is registered, automatically, the instant the 
card is inserted ... in two colors and correctly 
positioned with IN and OUT separated in two 
columns. Impossible to overprint. Yet. this com- 
pletely automatic 8S00 TIME RECORDER costs 
teas than a good typewriter. Mail coupon today 
for full details. 




/ LA THEM TIME RECORDBR CO. 

J 2134 Marietta Blvd., N W. Atlanta. Go, 303 18 

j Gentlemen: Without obligation, send me in- 
I formation and prices about the Lathem 8800, 
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CREDIT CONTROLS 

continued 

by regulating terms, the case for 
regulation would be strengthened. 
Other things remaining equal, a 
significant reduction in the making 
of loans destined to go into default 
would certainly contribute to con- 
sumer welfare. 

The real question is whether a 
government regulatory system 
could be devised that would pre- 
vent these loans without at the 
same time imposing excessive re- 
straints on consumer lending gen- 
erally. The varied reasons for de- 
faults and the remarkable similarity 
of good and delinquent loans make 
the feasibility of such a regulatory 
s y st e m dou b t f u 1 . 

What's ahead 

The question of growth must be 
faced in any consideration of the 
desirability of direct government 
controls over credit. If il seemed 
probable that this type of credit, 
unrestrained by controls, would 
leap ahead, the case for control 
would be stronger. 

Several forces may produce a 
continued substantial rale of ex- 
pansion of installment debt in the 
decade ahead. For one thing, people 
are viewing the use of credit more 
favorably. The proportion who 
thought the use of installment 
credit was a good idea increased 
about one fifth from 1954 to 1959, 

A second factor making for sub- 
stantial further growth is the rise 
in incomes and the shift of spend- 
ing units from the lower incomes, 



where use is low, to the middle in 
comes, where it is higher. Presum- 
ably the poor cannot borrow and 
the rich do not need to. 

A third source of expansion is 
simply the credit industry's in- 
genuity in developing new uses of 
credit, and there is no reason to 
assume that this process is at an 
end. The credit industry has come 
a long way since its early days 
when borrowing indicated financial 
crisis for a family. It has devetoj>ed 
to the point where it now regu- 
larly provides funds to buy the vast 
array of durables and even family 
vacations, airline tickets and col- 
lege educations as well. Further in- 
novations will have an expansive 
effect on the demand for credit. 

Certain trends in the economy 
may well work to slow down the 
rate of credit expansion. One such 
development, is the tendency since 
the mid-1950's for consumers to 
spend a growing proportion of their 
incomes on services and a declining 
proportion on purchases of non- 
durable and durable goods. 

Finally, the installment credit 
business has been in its rapid 
growth phase during recent dec- 
ades. In the long run, no growth in- 
dustry prows more rapidly than the 
economy as a whole, and install- 
ment credit is not likely to be an 
exception. 

Our projections suggest that con- 
sumer installment credit may reach 
the neighborhood of $75 billion to 
$80 billion by 1970. This implies 
an annual growth rate of about 
seven per cent during the 1960 T s, 
compared with a rate of 10 per 
cent during the 1950's. END 
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eral disarmament, f Russian com- 
munist writings describe peaceful 
coexistence as possible only tem- 
porarily, since it would lead to the 
inevitable triumph of communism, 
leaving nothing else with which to 
coexist. ) 

One leaflet distributed at the 
June convention blamed the cold 
war on the American government, 
under both Republican and Demo- 
cratic administrations. Sample rea- 
soning: 

"The Truman Administration 
leveled 'he first shots at the Soviet 
Union by bombing Nagasaki and 
Hiroshima." 

The youth groups tie in a num- 
ber of domestic questions by argu- 
ing that economic and social prob- 
lems at home cannot be solved 



except in the international climate 
they prescribe. Citing poverty and 
unemployment as critical issues, 
they urge diversion of defense funds 
into schools, public housing, urban 
renewal and job-creating projects. 

What of tactics? 

The 400-plus delegates at the 
San Francisco DuBois clubs* con 
vention responded with a standing 
ovation when their main speaker, a 
civil rights leader, said that sit-ins 
and mass demonstrations would not 
decrease as a result of the civil right* 
bills passage but increase in efforts 
to enforce and expand it. 

Other printed material gathered 
at the convention contained a clue 
to tactical follow-up: "The law at 
the end of a billy club? An order 
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WANTED 

(For shipment to, 
from, or through the 
14-state Heart of America) 

PACKAGED GOODS 



We'd like to haul your packaged goods for you— from 
bottles of hand lotion to breakfast cereals. 

Retail sales are booming today in the 14-state Heart 
of America (Rock Island Country), And no other trans- 
I>ortation system covers this area like we do... both the 
big towns and the small towns. .. from the Twin Cities 
to Houston; from Chicago, St. Louis, and Memphis to 
Denver and Tucumcari, t If you want to ship elsewhere 
we can help you there, too* Direct connections with 51 
different railroads help speed your shipments to or from 
any section in the U . S. ) 

You can count on fast service when you ship Rock 
Island. (We have push-button classification yards in key 
traffic locations, with first or second-morning delivery 
to most major markets. ) You can also count on careful 



handling. This year alone, as part of a 27 million dollar 
capital improvement program, we Ye buying more than 
a thousand new cars capable of handling everything from 
bulk commodities to fragile products with utmost safety. 

The Rock Island is on the move with new equipment, 
better service. Let us prove it to you. 

RewARD! J^t to remind you r= 
that we do want your bum- IH 
nesa, we've made up a apecial 
U. S. railroad map — suitable 
for framing — and we*d like 
you lo have one. The map i* 
20' x 32' in sixe, ft * in fuil 
color, and ft shows other Jims 
aa well as ours. Wriu- on y>mr 
company letterhead to Elrfen 
A. Tnarp, Vfce President* 
Traffic. There's no obligation. 





ROCK ISLAND LINES 

Tho railroad of planned progress 
. . . geared to the nation's future 
Chicago 60605 



NEW RED BID 

continued 

that produces ghettoes? Not us, 
baby, thats a farce/* 

Observers expect many clubs, 
however, to be somewhat moderate 
in both preachings and practice to 
avoid alienating potential recruits. 

Close observers describe the DCA 
as reflecting the postwar fortunes 
of domestic communism this way: 

The Labor Youth League, the 
major Red youth effort, fizzled out 
in the mid fifties, paralleling a gen- 
eral decline in outward activities of 
the party as a result of government 
loyalty programs and internal se- 
curity legislation, plus exposure of 
the nature of communism at home 
and abroad. Party leaders, con- 
scious of the need for new blood, 
launched a number of organiza- 
tional drives without much success. 

Passage of time and court de- 
cisions hampering antisubversion 
efforts like passport control and en- 
forced party registration have 
helped erode public concern. At- 
tacks on rightist fringe groups tend 
to confuse the public further. 

Valuable groundwork for evange- 
lizing among youth has been the on- 
campus speaking program under 



Facts 
about 

Wisconsin 



New, 172-page book, just 
published, gives key in- 
formation about Wiscon- 
sin, its economy, natural 
resources, labor force, 
water supply, transpor- 
tation, etc. For free copy, 
write on letterhead to 
Wisconsin De- 
partment of 
Resource De- 
velopment. 
Dept. 708, 
Madison, Wis. 
53702. 



which top American communists 
like (Jus Hall— indicating the pri- 
ority given the program-made 1.50 
speaking appearances at colleges 
across the country in the past three 
academic years. 

As early as 1962 The Worker 
quoted Mr. Hairs boast that: "Dur- 
ing the past six months I have 
spoken to some 50,000 students and 
youth directly, and through their 
newspapers to possibly a half mil- 
lion, and through the local radio, 
TV and press to millions of Ameri- 
cans." 

He once outdrew the usual turn- 
out for a football game at one uni- 
versity. Such crowds become use- 
ful, even if they reflect more youth- 
ful curiosity than leftward leanings. 
Tlie communists then boast: "It's 
clear from this that the students 
wish to hear the communist view- 
point from bona fide spokesmen. 
Students in their search for knowl- 
edge apparently are not satisfied to 
learn about communism from anti- 
communists." 

Red speakers hope to achieve one 
purpose-putting a clean shirt on 
the communist, showing students 
that he is not a wild-eyed, bushy- 
haired bomb-thrower. They say 
that they, like their young listen- 
ers, are native-born Americans 
who've lived here all their lives 
and are striving for a better nation 
and world. They smile and joke— 
Gus Hall described Nikita Khru- 
shchev as a sensible, reasonable 
man with his feet on the ground, 
"though not always his shoes." 

If a speaker is banned, com- 
munists scream academic freedom, 
lament that they are denied a plat- 
form at an institution of learning 
in an allegedly free society, and 
add that Hitler suppressed com- 
munists in Nazi Germany. The 
controversy this can raise far be- 
yond university grounds can give 
the absent communist more mile- 
age than he'd gain by actually 
making an appearance. 

A forum to present communist 
thought in the "fiee market place 
of ideas," nevertheless, gives the 
cause a nudge toward one vital 
goal: public recognition or accep- 
lanre as ;s legitimate political party 
without alien ties. If this idea pre- 
vails, the next, step would be repeal 
of anticommtinist legislation, abolU 
tion of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee and an end to 
FBI surveillance of party activity. 

Recruitment is not the primary 
goal of this program. If the speaker 
can spread a little discontent, plant 
doubts regarding souk* vital U. S. 
policy, neutralize opposition or just 



reduce hostility, it s worth the travel 
fare. 

Particular impetus for a youth 
movement comes from the prob- 
lems of school drop-outs and other 
unemployed lacking the skills to 
get jobs, plus growing public aware- 
ness of those problems, "Half the 
jobless in our country are under 
25," potential sympathizers are re- 
minded. "Almost two million or 
one third of the total are under 20." 

Such statements suggest that Du 
Bois clubs will attempt to reach the 
youthful unemployed as well as 
to organize the college student. 
Communists have long sought to 
capitalize on the disaffection of 
those who foresee a bleak future. 

Resentments exploited 

College students are tidily 
rounded up on campuses, however, 
while displaced youths are harder 
to find. This perhaps explains the 
zeal of alleged communist sympa- 
thizers to infiltrate a program like 
Mobilization for Youth, a joint 
federal, local and private effort to 
combat delinquency in Manhattan. 
Such programs, regardless of their 
merits, provide a rare line of com- 
munication to large n umb ers of 
those whose resentments the com- 
munists would exploit. 

A factor further favoring the DCA 
organization is the participation of 
youths with no formal Communist 
Party affiliation, a direct conse- 
quence of the party's lean recruit- 
ing days. Some who attended the 
San Francisco convention are chil- 
dren of communist old-timers and 
members of suspected front groups 
and other left-leaning organizations. 
And the group received support 
from such sources as an interna- 
tional communist youth organiza- 
tion, a domestic group publicly 
identified as a front and an expa- 
triate American communist now 
living in Cuba. 

Whether the movement makes 
real headway may depend on its 
ability to portray itself as an inde- 
pendent, domestic organization. 
It's trying, as reflected in one 
chapter's statement: "We ... be* 
lieve that we play a legitimate role 
within the framework of American 
society. We try to bring a socialist 
perspective to contemjKirary issues 
and we endeavor to act in a man- 
ner that would place us in the 
midst of the most democratic strug- 
gle of the American people today." 

Such pronouncements ring false 
to many adults. But what about 
youth? Alexis do Tocqueville has 
observed that "Every fresh genera- 
tion is a new people.** END 
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RAMBLER 
HAS THE SIZE 
FOR YOUR FLEET 
IN 1965! 

3 SENSIBLE 
SPECTACULARS 

3 Sizes — 3 Wheelbases — 
7 Engines- 6's and V-8's 



The Sensible Spectaculars for every 
fleet purpose are the smart new 
Ramblers for 1965, Spectacular in new 
style— new size— smooth performance. 
Sensible in maneuverability, economy, 
low first cost and low operating 
costs, Choose from 3 great series: 
American, Classic, Ambassador. 




New Rambler Torque Command Six is the 
world's most advanced engine. The Six 
that conies on like an Eight, but retains 
traditional Rambler economy. Seven-main- 
bearing crankshaft with eight 
counterweights, Available in all three 
Rambler series. 



Test-drive these great new Ramblers 
at your Rambler Dealer or write: 

FLEET SALES DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN MOTORS CORP, 
14250 PLYMOUTH ROAD 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48232 

American Motors -Dedicated to Excellence 




RAMBLER AMBASSADOR — La rgest and finest of the new Ramblers. 
116-inch wheelbase. 200 inches overall. More passenger and trunk room 
than ever. New 155-hp Torque Command 232 Six standard. Option of two 
high-performance V-8 1 s, up to 327 cubic inches. 
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RAMBLER CLASSIC— New intermediate-size Rambler. The biggest, 
most powerful Classic ever built. More passenger room. More trunk space, 
Five engine options— three Torque Command Sixes and two V-8's. 




RAMBLER AMERICAN — America's acknowledged economy king- 
proved in official economy trials and fleet use, Choose from 3 thrifty Sixes. 
35-amp. electronic alternator and transistorized voltage regulator, Ceramic- 
Armored exhaust system, Double-Safety Brakes, standard on all Rambler 



Better skills 
will improve 
job outlook 

Manpower Administrator John G Donovan 
tells how government and business can work 
together to provide employees you will need 



In the field of manpower, business and govern- 
ment face a two-fold challenge. 

More jobs must be provided and workers trained 
to fill them to reduce unemployment while the la* 
bor force continues to expand. 

Workers must be trained and skills upgraded to 
develop the know-how to support technological ad- 
vances which are becoming increasingly important 
to business success and the country's wel fare- 
To give you fresh insight into the manpower pror> 
lem and what's required to help solve it, editors of 
Nation's Business interviewed John C. Don- 
ovan, head of the new Manpower Administration in 
the U. S. Department of Labor His office is re- 
sponsible for all problems and federal planning in- 
volving employment, apprenticeship, training and 
automation research. 

Before becoming Manpower Administrator earlier 
this year, Mr. Donovan was executive assistant to 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz and previously 
administrative assistant to Sen. Edmund S, Muskie of 
Maine and professor at Bates College. 
The interview follows: 

Mr. Donovan, what's the biggest manpower problem 
business will face in the years just ahead? 

The changing job mix in an ever changing and 
accelerating economy. Business is discovering the 
need for higher and higher degrees of skill An 
employee working on one task this year may five to 
six years hence be working on another task involving 
a quite different skill. 



Does the government have plans for coping with this 
problem? 

It is a problem for government, but also largely 
for the private sector of the economy. 

The government's program is in two parts: One is 
t mining and retraining workers under the Manpow- 
er Development and Training Act of 1962. We in the 
Labor Department select individuals for training 
in cooperation with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. We also try to place the individ- 
uals in jobs after training. 

The other part, just getting under way, is a com- 
plete revamping of our vocational education system 
under the Vocational Education Act of 1963, This 
is administered in the Office of Education of HEW. 
This law is probably the most significant develop- 
ment in vocational education in a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

What does it provide? 

It provides money and the means of rebuilding, in 
many cases restructuring, vocational institutions 
which are run by the states and local communities. 
It provides federal funds on a 50-50 matching basis 
and encourages the states to develop a vocational 
educational system that is geared to the economy of 
today and not that of the late Nineteenth or early 
Twentieth Century. 

What do you expect from business? 

I expect that private management, by and large, 
will continue to train and retrain its workers as it 
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sees the need developing. I want to emphasize 
what was recently learned by a study in Chicago. It 
was found that enormous changes are going to have to 
be made in the education and training of workers, not 
only in Chicago but all over this nation. It con- 
cluded that we either will have workers without jobs 
because their skills are obsolete or we will have jobs 
without workers because people haven't been trained 
for them. 

In commenting on the study, David M. Kennedy, 
a banker and chairman of Chicago's committee for 
economic development, said: 

"If there is anything that really comes through 
clearly, it is that there will be large numbers of 
totally new jobs that no one is now being trained 
to do. 

"Unless we gear our educational system both 
in the schools and in industry to start training 
people for these jobs, Chicago and the country will 
be hard-pressed to produce the goods and services 
that will be needed in 20 years/* 

Everything that we can see and learn reinforces 
that general position. 

In view of the rapid changes in needed skills, can we 
ever really keep completely abreast of the skill needs 
of the work force? 

There ought to be enough technical and managerial 
skill in our society to cope with this problem. I ad- 
mit it is very complicated. It is not easy. But .send- 
ing a man to the moon is not easy either. If we 
apply ourselves to difficult, complicated problems, our 
whole American experience has teen that we usually 
will come pretty close to meeting them. 

What's been happening in the job training programs 
you operate now? 

For a year and ;i half under the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act we have been training and 
retraining some of the unemployed for jobs in this 
changing job market. In more than 5,700 projects in 
all of the 60 states we have approved the training of 
more than :102,IKM) workers for higher degrees of skill. 

What studies have you made of the impact of automa- 
tion on jobs? 

Within the Labor Department we have done about 
100 studies of plants and industries. One done by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of technological trends in 
36 major industries is being brought up to date and 
expanded. 

The impression one gets from it is that there is one 
sizable group of major industries in which production 
will increase and jobs decrease over the next decade. 

There is another significant, large group in which 
production will increase and jobs also will increase. 

In terms of jobs, one group creates a pessimistic pic- 
ture and the nther an optimistic one. 

There is a third group of industries in which it 



Mr, Donovan points out 
that even those lacking high 
school education may be 
trainable for today's skills 
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For 
companies 
who want to 
make masters 
on their 
Xerox 914 
copiers, Xerox 
introduces the 
Xerolith 
Master. 



Now you can make 
perfect masters on 
your Xerox 914. The 
new Xerolith master is 
the first paper offset 
master designed to 
be prepared by 
xerography. And 
ordinary methods as 
well Xerolith comes in 
a wide selection of 
sizes and gripper 
arrangements for both 
long and short runs. 
Ask your Xerox 
representative for free 
samples. Or write 
Xerox Corporation, 
Rochester, New York 
14603. Branch offices 
in principal U.S. cities. 
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IMPROVE JOBS 

continued 

is very hard to say that they are 
going to go this way or that. 

What are these industries? 

The industries in which signifi- 
cant employment growth is expected 
between now and the 1970's include 
construction, services, finance, insur- 
ance and real estate, and govern 
ment, particularly as education 
expands. Management jobs will 
grow at about the same rate as they 
have. We expect transportation and 
utilities will increase in employ- 
ment, but at a slower rate. And 
agriculture will continue its long 
trend of employment decline. 

What about new industries? 

That is very hard to project. The 
whole field of health services in med- 
icine, medical eare, nursing care and 
related fields is undoubtedly in for 
very large expansion. 

Does the retraining effort show any 
significant progress in filling jobs 
which have been hard to fill despite 
relatively high unemployment? 

Yes. One good example is a proj- 
ect here in Washington in which 
people with considerable educational 
handicaps, some without high school 
education, are being trained for be- 
ginning programing skills for data 
processing equipment. 

Tli is is a field in which there is 
a considerable shortage of trained 
people and the assumption has been 
that you have to have a college 
graduate or something very close 
to one to even start in this business. 
This project shatters that notion and 
indicates that people who have been 
assumed not capable of doing com- 
puter programing may, in fact, be 
trainable for it. It is a very inter- 
esting experiment, 

Is it true that even the skills used in 
computer programs will undergo rev- 
olutionary changes, forcing renewed 
training efforts? 

I suspect so. I would make this 
general point: A great many people 
assume that the training and re- 
training we talk about is a problem 
only for the unskilled or the blue- 
collar worker. 

It is important for us to realize 
that the training and retraining 
problem of America in the decade 
we are living in and certainly into 
the foreseeable future is not going to 
be restricted only to blue-collar 
workers or underemployed or un- 
skilled people. 



And I strongly suspect that a 
good many people, for example sci- 
entists and technicians in aerospace, 
would find that they needed quite a 
bit of retraining if we were to get 
into substantial cutbacks in defense 
procurement. 

How many jobs can a man anticipate 
filling during his lifetime? Is this 
increasing? 

Yes. When most of us were young, 
we lived in an economy in which 
our fathers expected to work at one 
job all their lives. They worked in 
one town, for one company, in one 
job, throughout their lifetimes. And 
many skilled tradesmen tried to 
pass the trade on to their sons. 

Increasingly, that kind of a 
worker-job situation is changing, 
and a man can look forward in 
many cases to holding five or six 
different jobs. More workers are 
going to experience this. 

Will workers have to move around the 
country more? 

They already are moving about 
more and the pace accelerates in 
our fast-changing society. 

Even the man who isn't forced 
out of a job may have to keep im- 
proving his education and skills to 
keep the job be has. 

What are you doing about on-the-job 
training? 

About 25,000 workers have been 
approved for on-the-job training 
under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. We would like 
to enter into contracts with em- 
ployers to do a lot more because 
we think it is the best kind of 
training for the worker, for the 
company and for Uncle Sam. It in- 
volves the least expensive expendi- 
ture of public funds and the work- 
er ends up in the job at the end of it. 

What relationship do you have with 
the employer? 

It is a contractual relationship 
in which the government pays a 
part of the cost of the training pro- 
gram. The Secretary of Labor signs 
a contract with the employer to 
train workers he would not other- 
wise train to fill a shortage of skills. 

What are the financial arrangements? 

Normally, the Department reim 
burses the employer for the use of 
facilities used in training, for in- 
structors and for administrative 
costs. The worker goes on the pay- 
roll at an agreed-upon training wage 
and agreed-upon regular wages. 

There ;ire some situations, such 
as one in which the company is 
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WHEN YOU CAN GET A FULL-SIZE CORONET FOR LESS? 

(LESS THAN BOTH FORD AND CHEVROLET!) 



Here's an economical way to get a fleet full of status symbols 
—The 1965 Dodge Coronet. 

Coronet's bigger than Fairlane and Chevelle, and says so in 
every way but cost. Status at bargain basement prices. 

Coronet is a moving symbol of your company's status to your 
customers. Tastefully moving with crisp, clean lines. Power- 
fully moving with Slant Six or VS power that ranges all the 
way up to 426 cubic inches. Coronet gives employees added 
status and incentive. Interiors are Dodge-deep in luxury: 
cloth-and-vinyl interior trim, front and rear armrests, front 



seat belts, cigarette lighter, 6-way manual seat adjustment, 
and sun visors on both sides— standard. Ride? A 117 inch 
wheelbase, Onflow shock absorbers and torsion-bar front 
suspension say solid comfort. 

The 1965 Dodge Coronet says status, prestige, big car in 
every department except accounting, Whether you buy or 
lease, you'll want to drive one. Go to your Dodge dealer. 
Get a price. Take it to your Fairlane and Chevelle dealers* 
Then become a status seeker . . . just this once— you can 
hardly afford not to. Dodge comes on big for '65, 



'G5 Dodge Coronet 



DODGE DIVISION 



S3 CHRYSLER 

W*Zf MOTORS CORPORATION 




JUST ADD WESTINGHOUSE 




Our new Hot and Cold Water 
Cooler provides a complete re- 
freshment center right in the 
work area. Makes sixty 6-ounce 
cups of piping hot water every 
hour for instant coffee, tea, 
chocolate or soups. Also pro- 
vides all the cold water 
you need. Large refrig* 
erator compartment 
chills soft drinks, keeps 
sandwiches fresh. 
I Freezes up to 36 ice 
cubes. Fits flush to wall. 
Smart walnut vinyl or 
| slate gray finish. Buy or rent a 
new Westinghouse now and get 
a Giant 10Q Prink Refreshment 
Kit F ree. Check the Yellow Pages 
for your local distributor— or 
send in the coupon below. 



You can be sure if ifs Westinghouse 




Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Water Coder Department 
Columbus 16, Ohio 

Please send me details on Westinghouse Water 
Coolers. 

Name 



Company 
Address— 
City 



_Zone_ 



JState_ 
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continued 

going to train office machine service 
and repair men and the company 
will pay the overwhelming share of 
classroom training for men who will 
later go into on-the-job training. But 
the costs of preparing the training 
manuals will be borne by the gov- 
ernment. 

The National Tool and Die 
Association has just undertaken 
a project which looks forward to 
the training of 500 tool and die 
workers on the job. We have rough- 
ly 1,300 on-the-job training projects 
approved. 

Wilt the federal government be play- 
ing a much larger role in training in 
the next five or 10 years? 

1 doubt, it. I would expect to 
find considerable expansion of on- 
the-job training. Vocational edu- 
cation five or 10 years from now will 
be, I think, a very different insti- 
tution from what it is now. This is 
largely a state and local enterprise. 
The federal government has sup- 
plied 50 per cent of the funds since 
the program started many years 
ago. I don't think there will be a 
larger role for the federal govern- 
ment in terms of authority and 
ies]K)iisihility. although there may 
be more money available because 
the program will get larger as the 
nation grows and the need becomes 
larger. 

If we are going to get into this 
business in cooperation with em- 
ployers we have got to see a need 
for this kind of job. Otherwise we 
should not be doing it. 

Another important point is that 
;i standard of training effort be 
maintained. 

This program is not a federal 
subsidy. So, it has to be quite clear 
that a training program we sup- 
port is not one which the employer 
would be doing anyhow in the ab- 
sence of federal assistance. We 
have to be satisfied that we are not 
simply subsidizing a training effort 
already under way. 

What weight would you give to re- 
training and upgrading of skills as 
a factor necessary for sustaining a 
healthy general economic growth 
rate? 

I would give it quite a heavy 
weight. In this kind of a rapidly 
changing, higher-skill -generating 
economy, the person with low or 
no skill is going to be out of work 
a long time, if not permanently, 
and eventually is destined for the 



relief rolls unless these other pro- 
grams correct for that. 

The person who gets into that 
situation is a nonproducen a low 
level consumer and not a very good 
taxpayer. So that if you have pro- 
grams that meet that need, the 
training and retraining for jobs that 
do exist and the people are placed 
in them, they then become, not only 
producers, but much better con- 
sumers and productive taxpayers. 

Mr. Donovan, what can you tell us 
about the new automation commis- 
sion? 

The National Commission on 
Technology, Automation and Eco- 
nomic Progress was authorized by 
Congress in August. It will look 
into the long-run problems, over 
coming decades, of changing tech- 
nology and its impact upon specific 
industries. It will study some of 
the problems of skill and manpower 
requirements we'll face over the 
decade ahead as a result of tech- 
nological changes that will strike 
certain industries or new kinds of 
industries. 

It will study technological devel- 
opments that have taken place hi 
the military and ran be transferred 
to the civilian economy. The Com- 
mission is designed not only to 
study the impact of automation 
upon manpower and job displace- 
ment, but also to look into how we 
can accelerate the rate of techno- 
logical advance through which we 
can improve our competitive and 
halance-of-payments positions. 

That creates a dilemma which 
the Commission will then have to 
examine. 

With expanding technology and 
transfer of developments from the 
military to the civilian, it will be 
essential to provide for a growing, 
full-employment economy. 

As you can see the scope and 
concept of the Commission's work 
is very broad. 

It is supposed to complete its 
work by January 1, 1966. 

Will the Commission duplicate what 
is already being done in your Office 
of Manpower and Automation Train- 
ing? 

No. As a matter of fact, it will 
take all that is being done now in 
the Labor Department, Commerce 
Department, Department of De- 
fense, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and 
try to get a broad view of what is 
going on everywhere in government. 
It will try to pull it together, and 
with the best thinking of the 14 
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Facts are peculiar, as every businessman knows. So 
often, even i, hard M ones get all twisted out of shape 
being handed around. Yet, they still pass for the real 
thing. For example, "facts" about Blue Shield and the 
part doctors play. 

What are the real facts? One of them is this: Every Blue Shield 
Plan is approved by a county or state medical society. This has 
been true right from the start when the medical profession organ- 
ized Blue Shield in response to public need for a way to meet the 
expenses of illness. 

Another actual fact: Blue Shield Plans do not "belong" to doc- 
tors, They're guided, supported by doctors as a service to the 
community. Hundreds of physicians, along with many civic leaders, 
serve terms as trustees. They devote many hours of personal 
time to keeping Blue Shield in stride with medical progress and 
people's needs. For this, they expect and get no remuneration 

Out of all this has grown the unique "medical character" 
of Blue Shield, a special insight into the full problem of 



The real 
facts about 
medical 
societies 
and Blue 
Shield 




illness. Its value is attested by Blue Shield s 52 million 
membership— up one million in the last year. 

340,000 companies now have Blue Shield. They 
value the way Blue Shield programs are fitted specif- 
ically to their needs. And there's the direct Blue 
Shield handling of cases with the patient and his doctor, which 
assures employee privacy and eliminates claims handling for em- 
ployers. Broad administrative service also reduces office detail and 
effects worthwhile savings. 

In planning retirement programs, it's worth noting that Blue 
Shield now covers some 4 million senior citizens. 

Sound value is a recognized Blue Shield advantage. The fact is, 
today, members on the average get back in benefits a greater 
percentage of each dollar paid in than ever before in Blue Shield 
history. Blue Shield Plans deliver the realistic and efficient 
surgical-medical protection programs wanted by companies of 
every type and size. National Association of Blue Shie ld 
Plans, 425 North Michigan, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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< altldfumtf irm m*tt«r t Suprf Hrlltt* , Fkicl- 

promts instantly and molts i<:e quickly ev*.-n at 
tow temperatures and low humidity. Chemi- 
cally actlv* abrasives Imbed flrmJy in th* m 
and give immediate traction. Supwr JfWio 
wpreadw evenly, melts uniformly, and leaves 
no residue. ORDER TODAY i fkke SJi.vs 
SPRKADKK with IK- im-lb. drums at Uv per 
b, : llXMb. drums at 13c per lb. 




Stop raa} Uak* in ruin* Ranco roofing materials 
instantly stick to wet roofs and stops leaks, 
even in rain or snow. Wt Surfm** shieU-Titr*. 
trowel consistency, patches breaks in roofs 
and flashings. » '#• t Surfm Ski*M*C»t**. brush 
consistency, seaia hard-to-flnd leaks in large 
n.H>f areas. Write on company letterhead for 

/r*n> ! -L-'ti, aamplr of . <u h 

RANCO INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS CORP, 

T33n-NeJ2 Union Av»nu» • CUvttond, OH* 44120 



Save Minutes 
Earn 
Dollars 




Get machine-made rec- 
ords of attendance and 
job time cost figures 
automatically with the 
dual-purpose Strom berg 
M33 Time R&corder. 
Find where time 
is lost. Get accurate 
job time and time 
per part figures, 
Cut wasted time, 
increase profits. 

Get accurate at- 
tendance records. 
The new Strom* 
berg M33 provides 
acceptable sup- 
porting records for 
Wage & Hour Law 
provisions— a uto- 
matically, Mail 
coupon today for 
full information 



Stromberg M33 



V 



STROMBERG* Thomaston, Conn 



f JKEN'MtAKTIME 

Please send me a brochure and prices 
of the M33 Dual Time Recorder, along with 
samples of its attendance and work records. 
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continued 

individuals who comprise the Com- 
mission, make recommendations for 
coordinating this whole over-all pro- 
gram. 

The Commission will take a step 
back off the scene and for a year 
and a half examine what is being 
done and probably make recommen- 
dations as to how the government 
might further improve its continuing 
activity in the field of automation 
and technology. 

Will the Commission make recommen- 
dations that could lead to legislative 
proposals? 

Yes, there could be recommen- 
dations for improving our programs 
or helping management and labor 
better to adjust to technological 
problems. The Commission is not 
restricted in the scope of its activi- 
ties. 

How do you feel about the outlook 
with regard to automation and train- 
ing? 

Automation is, after all, just a 
shorthand word for technological 
change which has helped bring us 
by far the world's highest standard 
of living. 

It is silly and futile and self- 
defeating to think of trying to resist 
or hold technology back* 

My view is really an optimistic 
one. We have a capacity to provide 
productive work for everybody in 
our society and train people for it. 
And I think we have the technolog- 
ical know-how to achieve that. 

What do you think is going to happen 
to hours of work in the next five 
or 10 years? 

I expect the steadily downward 
trend to continue. 

Do you see any need to reduce the 
workweek? 

No, I see no need for any new 
law. This is an historical trend, and 
it is accomplished by hundreds of 
thousands of private collective bar- 
gaining agreements that are reached 
every year. 

What is the average workweek? 

Factory work in June averaged 
40.9 hours. Overtime averaged 3.2 
hours, the highest since we began 
keeping track of it in 1956. This 
includes all workers. If you took 
only the 3.3 million factory workers 
who worked overtime in May, the 
average number of extra hours a 
week averaged 9.2 hours. While all 



lose overtime hours cannot 
translated into new jobs, there is 
enough overtime getting scheduled 
on a regular basis, rather than as an 
emergency, to provide a consider- 
able number of jobs if the practice 
were discontinued. The Admini- 
stration has proposed that the 
penalty overtime pay be increased 
from time and a half to double 
time. 

What is the outlook for improving the 
unemployment situation? 

There has been encouraging evi- 
dence in recent months, particularly 
among male heads of households. 
The most difficult problem is the 
unemployment rate among young 
new workers entering the labor 
force. It fits into the nature of our 
discussion because many young 
people come in with a relatively 
low degree* of skill or no skill, not 
trained in many cases for a job in 
this changing and mostly skilled 
labor market 

Wh i I e the u nemp 1 t >y men t ra t e 
has been running around five per 
cent, the youth unemployment rate 
is about 14 per cent. Among male 
heads of households it runs less 
than three per cent, 

What would a deeper military involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia or anywhere 
else do to our manpower picture? 

I don't know how anybody could 
answer that precisely because it 
would depend on the kind of involve- 
ment and to what extent. 

If you are talking about a full- 
scale military operation along the 
lines of World War II, if that kind 
of a war were possible— I am not sure 
it is any more— then you develop 
manpower shortages because you 
put 10 million or 12 million young 
men into the armed forces in the 
age groups where one finds prime 
candidates for jobs. 

But I don't see thai possibility. 

If you were advising young people in 
school today on career opportunities, 
what would you urge them to do? 

I would advise any young person 
to stay in school as long as possible, 
to go as hi nh up the educational 
ladder as his talents and drive and 
capacity will take him ;1 nd prepare 
for the highest degree of skill that 
he can see and aspire to. 

Our objective is to give the 
United States Employment Service 
the capacity better to match skills 
and jobs; particularly to carry out 
its primary function of being as 
helpful as it can to the many in- 
dividuals who need help in find- 
ing a job. END 
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Complete retail automation 
spoken here. 



Both 
dialects. 
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There are other companies that 
make original entry equipment. 
There are other companies that 
make computers. But no one ex- 
cept NCR can provide retail opera- 
tionswith the whole works , . .from 
cash register straight through to 
computer. When you're talking 
Total Systems for retailers, you're 
talking NCR or you don't mean 
Total. Sales Registers with Credit 



Card Readers. Tape Recorders. 
Merchandise Tag Collectors, Ac- 
counting Machines. Check Digit 
Verifiers. Optical Readers. Com- 
puters. NCR makes them all. 

What's more, an NCR Total Sys- 
tem will capture and process data 
either way . . , punched paper tape 
or optical journal tape. And back- 
ing all this hardware is the soft- 
ware that makes it tick: NCR sfte 



representatives to assist in the 
physical installation; site people 
who train and work with your 
programming staff; the library of 
computer languages; special pro- 
gramming aids and package com- 
puter programs that reduce your 
investment in programming time, 
Sound interesting? Then call 
your local NCR representative or 
write NCR, Dayton. Ohio 45409. 
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EXECUTIVES EXPECT 

continued from page 31 

It is undoubtedly indicative of 
the economy's general good health 
that many of the problems discussed 
by business leaders are problems re- 
lated to growth. 

Outlook for capital spending 

Asked, "Will your company 
spend more, Jess or about the same 
for expansion, research, product in- 
novation or other major programs 
in 1965?" businessmen replied as 
follows: 

One hundred and fifty-four re- 
port they'll spend more than they 
did this year. 

One hundred and twenty-two say 
they'll spend about the same next 
year as this. 

Thirty-eight plan to spend less. 

Analysis of the comments sug- 
gests that added capital spending 
will be most aggressive in utilities, 
durable and nondurable goods, 
manufacturing, wholesale and re- 
tail trade, and less so in areas such 
as banking and mining. Transpor- 
tation is another field in which 
capital spending shapes up as a 
forceful trend. Of 28 officials re* 
sponding from this field, only two 
expect to spend less on capital pro- 
grams in 1965, Thirteen plan great- 
er expenditures and 13 about the 
same. 

Labor costs and inventories 

Labor costs, Including fringe 
benefits, will rise in most com- 
panies next year, judging from sur- 
vey responses. 

Business leaders were asked to 
specify— in cents rx r hour— expected 
increases in these costs. 

Taken by industry classification, 
here is what they foresee: 

Wholesale and retail trade— in- 
creases of three to 20 cents an hour; 
average, eight cents. 

Insurance— estimates vary from 
zero to 15-20 cents; average indi- 
cated, about six cents per hour. 

Transportation frail, air f etc,) — 
although some executives said ne- 
gotiations under way made it im- 
possible for them to predict, others 
expect increases ranging from three 
to 20 cents an hour; average, 10 
cents. 

Manufacturing ( nondurable©) — 
increases of four to 20 cents antici- 
pated; average, eight cents. 

Manufacturing < durables) — 
''about same as auto industry/* was 
reply given by a number of com- 
pany spokesmen. Estimates of ex* 
pected increases range from three to 



60 cents an hour; average, 10 
cents. 

Banking— up as much as 18 cents 
an hour, including social security 
boost; average, six cents. 

Utilities— from seven cents an 
hour to 20 cents; average indicated: 
nine cents. < One utility company 
executive observes: "As a result of 
the excessive motor settlement, it is 
expected that wage and fringe bene- 
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AIR: Charles E. Beard, President 
of Braniff Airways, cites high level 
of economy as sustaining force. 



fits will increase somewhere be- 
tween 12 and 14 cents an hour in 
1965.") 

Services— estimates range from 
five to 10 cents an hour; average, 
eight. 

Mining— from five to 13 cents; in- 
dicated average, nine cents. 

Inventories no problem 

In another area the survey dis- 
closes little serious short- range con- 
cern over an indicator which is 
watched with apprehension by some 
economists: signs of excessive ac- 
cumulation of inventories. 

One hundred and seventy-eight 
businessmen say they expect their 
inventories next year will hold 
at about present levels, 50 plan 
to expand their inventories, 24 
plan to trim inventories and 
62 skipped the question as one 



not applicable to their business. 

Recession in sight? 

When asked to pinpoint when 
and why the nation's next major 
business downturn would come, al- 
most half of the executives partici- 
pating in the Nation's Business 
poll said simply that they don't 
know. 

Of those who did respond to this 
question, most feel that some kind 
of downward adjustment in the 
economy is inevitable. The year 
1966 is picked by many as a 
probable time for it. But few top 
executives look for anything but 
short-lived interruption of business 
growth between now and 1970. 
Expansionary forces— including new 
demand for goods from young peo- 
ple who are marrying and starting 
households— are regarded by many 
as simply too strong to justify 
anticipation of anything more than 
a temporary setback. 

There are exceptions, of course. 
To a number of businessmen it is 
only a matter of time before some 
combination of economic conditions 
triggers a recession. Excesses in 
wage settlements, capital spending, 
inventory accumulation and con- 
sumer credit are among forces 
identified. 

For example, John S. Fangboner, 
president of the National City 
Bank of Cleveland, predicts that 
America's next recession will come 
"Following a period of excessive in- 
ventory accumulation/' However, 
Mr. Fangboner is forecasting con- 
tinued upward movement in the 
economy throughout the coming 
year. 

Installments may be danger 

The vice president of a midwest 
laundry machinery manufacturer 
comments: "The ratio of the time 
payment debts of individuals to 
total earnings is already too high. 
A policy of forced sales on time by 
a major industry, such as housing 
or automobiles, could tip over the 
.scale as auto manufacturers did in 
'55 and subsequently start a reces- 
sion." 

Another executive, Robert B. 
Sample, president of Wyandotte 
Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich., 
says, "It is difficult to do much in 
the way of forecasting beyond 12 
months, especially after so long an 
upward movement, but it would 
seem unlikely that uninterrupted 
progress could be made much into 
1966 -too many items could cause 
an interruption to pinpoint any 
specific cause." 

Another Michigan manufactur- 
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BOTH are priced for point-of-need copying: 



Kodak Cavalcade Copier, first choice for all-around copying. Kodak Readyprint Copier, first choice for fast single copy needs. 

Which of these all-new Kodak copiers is right for you ? 

It's sound economics to place these 
low-cost, automated copiers at all 
points of need in your company. 
What you save on walking, alone, 
quickly pays for them! And match- 
ing the copier to the need makes 
the saving greater still! 

For offices that usually need 
more than one copy of a document, 
choose the Cavalcade Copier. It's 



unique. Gives you a top-quality sin- 
gle copy and lowest-cost multiple 
copies— 7 to 10 from one sheet of 
matrix in a minute! For offices 
needing only one copy as a rule, 
choose the new Readyprint Copier, 
It's completely different. Makes a 
top~quality copy in seconds for 
pennies. 

Both copiers have cartridge 



loading that assures carefree, 
clean operation. 

Learn how much you can save 
with Kodak's exclusive "Match the 
Need" office copiers. Call your 
Kodak Copy Products Dealer today; 
or write Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 14650. 
New advances in office copying 
keep coming from KODAK 



EXECUTIVES EXPECT 

continued 

er, although personally optimistic 
about the coming year, picks 1966 
or 1967 as years in which a "real 
estate collapse" could occur in the 
United States, with repercussions 
that could "scare the public." 

But the chief executive of a ma- 
jor electronics company captures 



the sentiment of most businessmen. 
He says of the outlook for the next 
few years: 

"There is no reason for a sub- 
stantial downturn in the foresee- 
able future if government, busi- 
ness and labor recognize their 
important functions to balance in- 
ventories with demand, wage in- 
creases with increased productivity, 
and approach credit extension in a 
realistic manner." END 



BORROWING WILL AID continued from page 35 



the nature of competition. I cannot 
imagine any executive failing to 
urge care and sound reason in this 
matter at all times." 

William F. Kelly, former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers 
Association, reiterates the admoni- 
tion to bankers to avoid overexten- 
sion and careless 1 ending- 
Ellis B, Ridgway, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, where credit volume is up 
about 15 per cent, says: "The de- 
linquencies in this area continue at 
a relatively low percentage— due in 
part to satisfactory conditions with 
respect to employment and con- 
sumer income and in part to the 
fact that this is a period when our 
total loans are growing." 

Jo Abbott, senior vice president 
of the Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, is dubious about econ- 
omists who complain that the over- 
all size of consumer debt is too 
high. 

"We have in our own installment 
loan department approximately 
150,000 individual installment cred- 
its," he explains, "and in my opin- 
ion each one of these individuals 
knows far more than all the econ- 
omists in the country how much 
debt he can absorb and handle with 
his present and foreseeable income 
and expenses." 

Like mast bankers who talked 
with Nation's Business, he has 
confidence in the consumer's judg- 
ment and continued ability to use 
credit for the enrichment of the 
American standard of living. 

His loans are up more than 18 
per cent from a year ago. But he 
adds: 

"Delinquencies are more or less 
on a stable pattern. I find that each 
bank seems to have a reasonable 
groove as to percentages which are 
maintained in a rather level posi- 
tion. At times they go up, but when 
they are up lenders work hard to 
get them down, so delinquencies are 
considered satisfactory." 



Mr, Abbott says: "As to partic- 
ular problems that might come up, 
I point my finger only at the home 
improvement loans. I believe there 
are some errors of judgment creep- 
ing into this field. After all, when 
you get right down to it, basically 
these are just unsecured loans to a 
more stable type of borrower who 
has a home and a job. I think such 
improvements by the borrower 
should be restricted to those debts 
he could liquidate within five 
years." 

Mr. Gibson points up another 
problem: "One principal concern 
we have found in talking with lend- 
ers over the country has been that 
there are so many new banks being 
organized that it has become diffi- 
cult to find a sufficient number of 
qualified lenders to man the loan 
departments of these new banks. 

"In many cases, new banks em- 
phasize volume to beef up their 
revenue. As a result, with a volume 
mandate from management, these 
inexperienced lenders have been in- 
clined to disregard the previously 
proven sound lending principles, 
thinking that volume will take care 
of their mistakes— which, of course, 
it doesn't." 

He points out, however, that 
there are far more experienced and 
sound operators in lending than in- 
experienced people and this will be 
a stabilizing factor. 

Rates to be unchanged 

Little or no change is expected 
in most parts of the country in 
rates and terms on credit loans, 

"I anticipate no changes in the 
next several months," says R. A, 
Nyere, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Boston. 

Forrest W. Denning, senior vice 
president of the United California 
Bank, Los Angeles, comments: 

"Rates and terms have remained 
remarkably stable during the past 
year. We do not anticipate any fu- 
ture changes, but we would like to 



anticipate some firming in rates 
early next year." 

And Vice President Rudolph A. 
Biborosch, of the First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking and Trust Co., re- 
ports: 

"Competition in the Philadelphia 
area is very high, with rates just 
about as low as they can be and 
still allow a reasonable margin of 
profit. Except for isolated situa- 
tions, we are of the opinion that 
terms will remain constant, with no 
changes anticipated in the near fu- 
ture." 

Mr. Denning doubts the possi* 
bility of another eight-million-car 
year, but the money to finance such 
a volume would be available. 

4 *The demand for installment 
credit in areas other than auto loans 
should not be substantially greater, 
if any, and I foresee no particular 
problems in these areas," he says. 

Mr. Ridgway is less certain: 

"The demand for credit is strong 
and while I believe banks and other 
agencies will support further ex- 
pansion, including another eight- 
million-car year, I would not de- 
scribe the money available for this 
as ample." 

J. O. Elmer, senior vice president 
of Wells Fargo Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, says: "We do not feel con- 
cerned iibout maintaining a high 
level of new loan volume. We believe 
there will l>e ample money avail- 
able for expansion so long as it does 
not exceed the present pattern." 

The over-all growth of consumer 
credit in 1965 seems assured. Many 
lenders foresee its extension to 
other fields. 

Mr. Hennemeyer, for example, 
explains: "As the consumer acquires 
additional leisure time, we believe 
you will find an increase in the 
financing of many new luxury 
items, as well as increases for home 
improvement and appliance re 
placement. This field has not pre- 
sented a problem, and, in our ophv 
ion, will continue to be a stable 
field of lending." 

A Chicago specialist observes: 
"In 1965, to an unusual degree, the 
rate at which consumers purchase 
goods will depend upon their opin- 
ion of the values being offered to 
them." 

He thinks, on balance, that sales 
will be high, that credit will be ex- 
tended at a record rate and that 
consumers will pay back more than 
ever before. Repayments probably 
will rise above the current 14 per 
cent of consumer income after taxes 

without representing any greater 
burden than has existed with a low- 
er ratio in the past, END 
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why did Ruan buy 302 
more new trucks with N diesels? 



Because Detroit Diesel's New 

IM Engine 

(a) can equal an; engine 

in total performance, yet beat 
It In operating economy- or 

(b) can equal any engine 
in operating economy, yet 
beat it In performance 




Ruan Transport Corporation, of Des Moines, Iowa, has 
specified 8V-71 N Diesel engines in 302 new IH tractors, 
bringing their fleet total to almost 500 "N" engines. 

Ruan, known as "The Fleet of Firsts/' operates in 30 
states coast to coast. . . is one of the nation's leading 
haulers of bulk commodities, wet or dry, and a growing 
factor in full service leasing. Living up to their reputa- 
tion, they are the first major fleet to completely stand- 
ardize on 8V-71N engines. 

According to John Ruan, President, the 302 8V-71N 
engines were selected because of the balanced per- 
formance, economy and durability they are getting 
from the "N" models already in the fleet 



Only "N" engines combine new Needle-Valve injec- 
tors and new higher-compression pistons with Detroit 
Diesel's time-proved design. Together they produce 
cleaner, more complete combustion— convert more of 
the fuel energy to work-power. 

So get the combination of performance, economy 
and durability that suits your needs exactly. Any com- 
bination you choose— without costly compromise. 
Specify Detroit Diesel "N" engines in the next heavy- 
duty trucks you buy regardless of make. 

DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 

General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 48228 

(in Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited. London, Oni ) 
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ROYAL- GLOBE 
IS THERE 2 

Thousands are flocking to the American Shakespeare 
^Jr^. Festival Theatre in Stratford, Connecticut-and every- 

vtrg-fiT body who's anybody in Britain seems to be gathering 

- ^ at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre in Stratford-upon- 

Avon, 3.000 miles away. This is William Shakespeare's 
400th birthday. And Royal-Globe is there! 

In hoth Stratfords-at both theatres-distinguished 
repertory companies every year present the greatest 
plays of the greatest playwright. Royal-Globe Insur- 
ance Companies provide the complex insurance cover- 
age needed by both of these great cultural projects. 
Policy-holders like the Stratford theatres prefer Royal - 
Globe for the scope and variety of its underwriting. 
Millions of men and women say Royal-Globe brings better service within 
convenient reach. 18,000 independent insurance agents are the key men in 
that service. They chose to represent Royal-Globe because 
Royal-Globe helps them do a better job for their clients To 
avoid red tape in insurance, always demand the Red Shield of 
Royal-Globe on every policy you buy! 

ROYAL- GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Casualty * Fire • Marine • Surety 150 William St., New York, New York 10038 

ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY ■ LIYt tPOOL 1 L0H[W 1 GLOfc INSURANCE COMPANY * ROYAL IHDEMNHY COMPANY . GLOBE IMMNUY COMPANY 
QUEEN mSMWiCt COMPANY Of AMERICA • NEWARK MSWUKCL COMPANY - AMERICAN A FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY . BRITISH 
A FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY • THAMES & MERSEY MARJNE INSURANCE COMPANY - LONDON k LANCASHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY - SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY - STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY • THE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 



CONGRESS 

continued from page 33 

of the welfare state under the New 
Deal. 

President Johnson's theme dur- 
ing the past year has been "let us 
continue" what John F. Kennedy 
began. But for his own Adminis- 
tration, it will be what he calls the 
Great Society, not the New Fron- 
tier. Recently talking with news- 
men he referred in an offhand re- 
mark to the Kennedy reign as "the 
other Administration." 

Not only has President Johnson 
proven to be a master at dealing 
with Congress, but he will have as 
his right arm a dynamo dedicated 
to big government— Vice President- 
elect Hubert H. Humphrey. 

Mr. Humphrey, a member of 
Congress since 1948* was most re- 
cently the Senate majority whip. 
His job was to get the votes to 
push the Administration's program 
through Congress. Both President 



Potentially harmful credit controls 
are being sought at a time when 
continued good business depends 
on healthy growth of borrowing. 
For a discussion see two articles 
beginning on Page 34. 



Johnson and Vice President-elect 
Humphrey are quick to avow re- 
spect for the institution of Con- 
gress, i See Nation's Business 
interview with Mr. Humphrey on 
page 33 j And they understand the 
intricacies and power centers of 
Congress and the techniques for 
accomplishing their aims. 

Although the specific form and 
detail of what the Johnson-Hum- 
phrey Administration will propose 
is still being shaped, the forecast of 
a new era of federal activity rests 
heavily on these facts too: 

The ideas for the Great Society 
will come partly from the task 
forces of outside experts and ad- 
visers named by President Johnson 
who have worked on recommenda- 
tions for months in a variety of 
fields from automation to agricul- 
ture. In addition, new thinking 
about both old and new problems 
is being done within government in 
both the executive and legislative 
branches— about how to avoid fu- 
ture recessions and future wars. 

All this pondering on public mat- 
(continued on fxtge 93) 
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Uncork in a Butler Building. That's what Gulf 

Bottlers, Inc., New Orleans, did, They had a need for more space. 
They had a desire for a prestige appearance. And they were definitely 
interested in initial and ultimate economy. The only building system 
which satisfied all these conditions (and more) was Butler* 

Here's why! Butler's six structural systems let Gulf Bottlers choose 
between clear-span and generous economical bay dimensions to 
meet their exact needs. A wide choice (six) of factory or field- 
insu fated wall systems and a selection of eight eye-catching colors 
gave them the ability to choose the "prestige appearance" they de- 
sired, And economies galore! Consider the fact that a Butler pre- 
cision-fabricated building is half finished before it leaves the factory. 
Consider the tremendous time and labor savings involved. Consider 
the fact that vinyl-coated steel wall systems greatly reduce main- 
tenance. Consider the fact that a Butler building can be expanded 
with virtually 100% salvage of original materials. 

Gulf Bottlers considered all of this. They called their Butler 
Builder, Carl E. Woodward, Inc., in New Orleans, The photographs 
on this page are the result. Beauty, efficiency, economy — Butler. 
So, if you're bottled up in a plant that can't produce its fair share 
of profits, uncork that bottleneck! Call your Butler Builder (under 
"Buildings/' or "Buildings, Metal" in the Yellow Pages) today. And 
when you do, ask about Butler's finance formula for progress, terms 
up to 10 years. Or write direct. Sales Offices and Dealers Nationwide. 




Soles Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7456 East 13th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 64126 



Manufacturers of Metal Buildings - Plastic Panels 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor AdveMtsmg 



Equipment for Farming, 
Contract Manufacture 



FIND THE 
PIVOT MAN 



Successful managers need subordinates who spark action 
on important projects; these tips can help you spot key men 



Every company has a few people who wield in- 
fluence far out of proportion to their vested authority 
or their actual position on the table of organization. 
These are the action men-the people who provide 
leverage points to make the organizational gears mesh 
and turn. No organization can function without 
them. 

Unless the manager wants to provide all the push 
himself, he would do well to learn to spot such pivotal 
types among his subordinates. He can then use them 
deliberately when he needs such help. 

You can usually spot pivot men by their need for 
action. 

They are men or women with the ability to grasp 
a good idea— either their own or someone else's— and 
push, pull, coax or coerce it through the company. 

If such a person is in a formally recognized 
supervisory position, chances arc he will display the 
grasp of leadership described by W. E. Zisch, execu- 
tive vice president of Aerojet-General Corp. 

The manager's greatest skill/' Mr Zisch says, "is 
dealing with persons who are stellar performers in 
their specialized fields As such, they are beyond 
the manager's competence in their individual special- 
ties. But they are also dependent in large measure 
for their own success on his ability to weld them 
into a team whose over all performance will reflect 
more credit and satisf action on each than each could 
get by himself/* 

A pivot man, however, often is a person far re- 
moved from any claims to authority or leadership. 
U could, for example, be the girl with the soldering 
iron, described by William J. Coughlin, who has it 
in her power to make or break the quality image of 
even a General Electric or a Westinghouse. If she is 
the kind of person with an instinctive pride in a job 



well done, who combines this with the infectious 
ability to pass on her desire for excellence to the 
other girls in her section, she may be worth more to 
the company than a dozen quality control men far- 
ther down the production cycle. She is the jx^rson 
who provides the production leverage for that section. 

Identifying such people is not always easy. They 
do not wear big labels saying, "I am a pivot man." 
Chances are they seldom think of themselves as such. 
And, unless you are actively searching for signs 
and symptoms, they can easily be overlooked. 

What do you look for? Finding any single char- 




The ready suggester 
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is no guarantee that the person is indeed 
v r potential pivot man. But it can be a signal 
for you to seek out additional characteristics in the 
individual. Once you locate your own pivotal peo- 
ple, you may be able to open up fresh, if unofficial, 
channels for action on your ideas or for getting 
fresh ideas on your current problems. 

Two qualities thai run through pivot men are 
curiosity and awareness in their many forms. 

The ready suggester 

Often the most difficult pari of solving a problem 
is simply to get started on it. This is where tbe type 
of pivot man you need may be what, for lack of a 
better term, can be called "the ready suggested" 
This is the person who, no matter what kind of prob- 
lem is presented to him, will usually have several 
suggestions for solving it. These ideas are not al- 
ways good, or even potentially good, but they can 
serve to get some action going in an otherwise static 
situation. Just the necessity to check out the prac- 
ticality of some of ihe ideas will often get other peo- 
ple thinking constructively toward what will be the 
real solution. 

The ability to come up with suggestions on various 
problems, particularly if they have some merit, can 
also be the tip-ofT to someone who should be watched 
for possible promotion to supervisory ranks. The 
characteristic indicates a certain degree of mental 
flexibility which is one of the better traits for any 
supervisor to have. This flexibility gives a person 
the ability to shift easily from one task to another 
without becoming upset or irritated. It is also, to 
some degree, a function of self-confidence— another 
trait advantageous for a supervisor. 

But remember that the search for pivot men is not 
necessarily a search for the potentially promotable. 
It is, rather, a search for those people who can help 
you gel action when you need it. And often what 
you need is a supply of ready ideas no matter what 
the rank of the suggester. 

The broadly knowledgeable 

One of the handiest j>ersons to have around in a 
tight situation is one with a broad range of interests 
and knowledge— especially when what is called for 
is a new idea to solve an immediate problem. Be- 
cause new ideas are usually combinations of old ideas 
or old ideas in new forms, the person with a breadth 
of knowledge will usually have a greater potential 
for producing ideas. 

People with a broad degree of knowledge 1 are apt 
to be especially valuable for supervising others who 
are also highly competent in their jobs. Professional 
workers, such as scientists or technicians, are apt to 
bridle at the so-called professional approach to super- 
vision. They don't respond to anyone who gives the 
impression of being a supercharged salesman. They 
will respond to a man whose authority is based on 
demonstrated knowledge and ability-even to the 
point of forgiving him some otherwise disagreeable 
personality characteristics. 

Per A Pieocca, vice president of Ford Motor Co., 
emphasizes the importance of both spotting people 
who have a broad range of knowledge, and taking 




positive steps to help them broaden that knowledge. 
"We shift our management people from job to job 
at planned intervals to give them the broadest pos- 
sible experience and to maximize the number of 
areas in which to test their capabilities," he reports. 
14 You'd be surprised how good a salesman you can 
make of an engineer, or how good a product -planner 
you can make of a finance man." 

A man with a memory 

A good memory is, of course, important to the ac- 
quisition of general knowledge But frequently, when 
you need a quick solution to a short-term problem, 
the tyt>e of jx'rson who can remember an odd shaped 
piece of metal he has in the storage room at just the 
time such a piece is needed may also be able to re- 
member how a similar problem was handled the last 
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FIND THE PIVOT MAN contin 

time it occurred. In fact, an "odds and ends" type of 
memory frequently typifies a mind with a potential 
for creative solutions to problems. 

Gen. Lucius Clay, chairman and chief executive 
officer of Continental Can Co., is one who is noted for 
his memory. According to his associates, General 
Clay runs the company "about 106 per cent. He 
has a photographic memory that enables him to 
keep track of minute details, and he often confounds 
the rest of us with the things he knows." 

Memory alone will not assure that you have 
spotted a pivot man. But it is one of the key indi- 
cators that the person could, under certain circum- 
stances, be the first one to come up with informa- 
tion or help when you need it in a hurry. 



The driver 

The quality of drive is a relatively easy one to ob- 
serve. It shows itself usually by a man's dogged 
determination to see a job through. 

But watch out. Drive, to be constructive, must be 
coupled with one or more of the other intellectual 
assets. Persistence may easily be confused with stub- 
bornness or obstinacy neither of which may be what 
an executive with a tough job is looking for. The per- 
son with well motivated drive can be an excellent 
pivot man to swing a long-term project or one with 
multitudinous details to be resolved. 

Drive is, moreover, a relative factor. One organi- 
zation, in a fit of psychological soul-searching, had all 
supervisory personnel evaluated for various per- 
sonality characteristics. One man was found to rate 
very low on the scale of "dominance"— a more formal 
word for drive. But investigation showed that his 
was an excellently run department. Further investi- 
gation provided the reason: His employees ranked 
even lower on the dominance scale, and he was, 
therefore, able to function as an effective leader. 

The deep thinker 

In a world geared to cost-cutting programs, pro- 




duction norms and output mini mums, deep thinkers 
or contemplative types of workers occasionally find the 
going rather rough. The old humorist's admonition, 
"Don't think— work/* is often applied with serious 
intent when some worker's attention seems to be off 
the job in front of him. Yet the naked ability to 
think and to reason is an important skill for pivot 
west 

What's important is the quality of thought, and 
one measurement of the quality of the thinking lies 
in the nature of subjects being thought about. The 
late Charles Kettering, of General Motors research 
fame, once chided a group of industrial editors about 
their concern for the current events in their indus- 
tries, rather than for future trends and possibilities. 

"You are mostly worried about the seething of 
current effects," he said. "Now you can't do any- 
thing to fix anything today. You had to fix it 10 or 
15 years ago. So all of this is just turbulence." 

The avoidance of turbulence in favor of construc- 
tive endeavor is a measure of the quality of the 
thinking available to you in a potential pivot man. 
Even on the production line there are some workers 
who, without benefit of a college diploma or not even 
haying completed high school, have the intellectual 
abilities to think and reason constructively. You 
should know who they are, and learn to motivate 
them toward thinking about your problems. 

The pace-changer 

Many organizational problems stem from the in- 
ability of the people charged with solving them to be 
able to get a fresh, uninhibited look at the over all 
situation. This is where the person with the ability 
to change the pace can be the pivot man either to 
get the organization moving again, or to accelerate 
a movement. 

An example of such a pace-changer is George Lesch, 
recently made president and chief executive officer 
of Colgate Palmolive Co. His background was in 
accounting, but he made his mark as a man with a 
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How Xerox saves Socony Mobil a small fortune on postage. 

Every year Mobil mails millions of copies to its vast complex of offices around the 
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FIND THE PIVOT MAN continued 

distinct flair for the unorthodox. Most of his Colgate 
record was compiled as an executive of the company's 
Mexican subsidiary. There, instead of simply copy- 
ing marketing methods used in the U. S., Mr. Lesch 
struck out in new di reetions with such ideas as using 
sound trucks carrying fetching senoritas called "Miss 
Colgata" and "Miss Fabuloso Fab" to demonstrate 
the virtues of the Colgate products in the primitive 
villages. When Mr. Lesch required an executive vice 
president, he went outside Colgate and selected a 
man without any previous experience in the soap and 
toiletry field, in an effort to get new and pace-chang- 
ing thinking in the management for the benefit of 
Colgate. 

The fighter of routine 

Really creative minds resist efforts to restrict and 
channel their thinking. If the creative urge is strong 
enough, it will show up in continuing efforts to get in 
on other jobs, or other problems, or, at the least, to 
acquire some knowledge of other people's work. This 
is the first clue you may have of a pivot man. 

Sometimes, of course, a refusal to settle down to 
one type of work or one phase of a job may indicate 
simply an objection to authority of any kind. This 
again calls for a judgment to be made both on the 
motivation behind the routine-bucking and also on 
the quality of results obtained. 

The creative skeptic 

Often the pivot man turns up with qualities in 
places you'd least expect. 

The mere thought that they should encourage 
skepticism in any form, for instance, is enough to 
send many managers into a royal purple funk. Skep- 
tics, they feel, are disloyal, destructive and wasteful 
in an organization. 

But a certain degree of skepticism is the best 
weapon an organization has against complacency and 
even i rresponsi bi 1 i ty . 

The key factor, again, is the quality and motivation 
of the characteristic itself. 

The creative, or constructive, skeptic doubts many 
things -particularly the obvious things that everyone 
else accepts perhaps too readily. The destructive 
skeptic has destruction or belittlement as his moti- 
vation. The difference can often be distinguished by 
an adroit question or two. The noncreative skeptic 
will usually assume that things are going from bad 
to worse and nothing can be done about it, so why 
try. 

The creative skeptic normally feels that no mat- 
ter how bad or how wrong something is, it can 
always be made better. He may even have some 
ready suggestions for betterment. 

Chances are any creative skeptics you identify 
will have their principal benefits to you in serving 
as problem bloodhounds or as people who point out 
new opportunities. 

Often opportunities exist to expose such people 
deliberately to problems they don't normally meet, 
and to solicit their thinking on these. 

Such a chance occurred when Ford Motor Co, 
bought Philco. Ford's automotive designers were 
asked for their ideas on how to improve the styling 



of Philco products. Amid some only half-kidding re- 
marks about "TV sets that look like Thunderbirds/' 
Will iam Balderston, Jr., product planning manager 
for consumer goods at Philco, asserted that the inter- 
change had "tremendous advantages in terms of 
fresh ideas." 

The unusually observant person 

Workers who are alive to what is going on around 
them can lye a source of major irritation to manage- 
ment. They can feed the rumor mill and few secrets 
escape them. At the same time, if an executive can 
cultivate such people, they can also be his first 
warning of something about to go wrong or some- 
thing t h a t co u 1 d st an d i mp r o vemen t . Th ese peop I e are 
apt to have what psychologists refer to as problem 
sensitivity— the ability to crystallize and formalize 
problems long before anyone else realizes they exist. 
Lee At wood, president of North American Aviation 
Co., points out the value of this trait to his com- 
pany. "Most of our business/' he says, ** consists of 
finding imaginative answers to unheard-of problems " 

It may be that the person in your organization 
who always knows what's going on can help you 
spot your unheard-of problems in time to keep 
them from becoming major. 

In applying the pivot man theory within any 
company, objections can be thought of quite easily. 
Yet they are usually objections in theory rather 
than practice. In practice, all the pivotal men are 
in operation; they act. They often act as the informal 
and not always recognized fulcrum to get the work 
out. Learning to recognize these pivot men enables 
a manager to achieve better results. 

—JOSEPH G. MASON 

REPRINTS of "Find The Pivot Man" may be oh- 
tamed (or 25 cents a copy, $12 per 100^ or $90 per 
1,000 postfmid from Nations Business, 1615 H St., 
N. W. t Washington, Z>. C. 20006. Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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"WHAT I EXPECT" 

continued from page 33 

satisfied with the retail tax struc- 
ture. I think it has some serious 
limitations. 

Then one of the needs T see 
ahead is in the field of urban prob- 
lems. We have got to do some 
long-range planning. Cities are 
growing very rapidly and there has 
not been a really coordinated pro- 
gram of assistance. I think that es- 
tablishment of a Department of 
Urban Affairs would be very help- 
ful. 

With the Supreme Court de- 
cisions on reapportionment, there's 
going to be a great deal more atten- 
tion given to urban affairs. 

In urban renewal we ought to he 
thinking in terms of how we can 
modernize some of our existing 
structures and get some better credit 
terms and federal aid. 

Our social security structure 
needs to be looked at again, and I 
don't mean just the medicare fea- 
ture, T mean the benefits in light 
of the cost of living and the re- 
quirements of some semblance of 
decent living conditions We need 
to find out whether the income 
provided with this social security 
system comes anywhere near meet- 
ing these problems, 

I think the whole subject of the 
activities of the federal government 
in the fields of research and de- 
velopment needs to be very care- 
fully looked at. 

What do you think are the proper 
government and private roles in con- 
nection with automation and tech- 
nological change? 

I see a new era coming of part- 
nership between the federal gov- 
ernment and private business. 

One of the worries that I have is 
what happens when the federal 
government gets into a program, 
unless it has really thought it out 
in conjunction with the people that 
the program is designed to help. In 
other words, unless it is getting the 
feedback from the industrial and 
business community then I believe 
these programs tend to bog down, 
are slow in starting and there is a 
great deal of wasted effort. 

Now, we are establishing a na- 
tional commission on automation, 
technology and employment with 
one of the objectives being to look 
into the impact of automation and 
also to look into the impact of a 
defense spending cutback -not so 
much a cutback, but a change, say, 
in a weapons system due to some 



technological breakthrough— and to 
see what, if anything, can be done 
to ease that impact. 

The impact is not just upon the 
industry but can affect a whole 
city or a whole state or county. It 
often affects the lives of thousands 
of people and it also affects the 
investment of thousands of people. 

We're calling upon our Ameri- 
can industrial setup to do a great 
deal of work in the defense field. 
Many people think that this is a 
great profit-making venture. Fre- 
quently it isn't. Actually many 
industries today find defense busi- 
ness to be very costly to them. 

Sometimes the government 
changes its mind in mid-stream. 
This upsets a firm s whole manage- 
ment pattern. I think the govern- 
ment has some obligation here to 
see that you don r t throw an in- 
dustrial establishment out of joint. 

My suggestion is that, rather 
than having this thought through 
just by Congress or by some people 
in Washington, let's bring in the 
people in industry who have al- 
ready gone through some of this 
and see what their experiences 
were. Get their recommendations, 
see what kind of a program we 
can develop between the govern- 
ment and industry. 

We need the industrial estab- 
lishment for our defense 1 . And the 
industrial establishment is going 
to need some government coop- 
eration and maybe even some gov- 
ernment assistance with taxes. For 
example, some tax concessions to 
an industry that has to make a 
shift or a conversion from a weap- 
ons system to peace-time produc- 
tion. There are many ways I think 
we can help. 

Do you foresee many drastic cut- 
backs Fn defense spending? 

There may be some shift in 
emphasis. For example, we may 
go farther away from manned air- 
craft or more into the missile field, 
and this does change the patterns 
of some employment. But I think 
we ought to recognize what may 
be before it happens and try to 
set up a kind of program that will 
alleviate the problems. 

Actually, there is a good deal of 
work that needs to be done in the 
public sector— schools, highways, 
hospitals, city rebuilding. They 
could absorb a great deal of the 
manpower and the technical ex- 
pertise and scientific know-how. 

We have all kinds of plans for 
every possible contingency. We 
set up whole institutes, for exam- 
ple, to make these studies. Now, 



we ought to be do 
like that in terms of conversion. 
It would not be merely put in the 
hands of civil servants as such, 
who may look on it as kind of a 
part-time activity. 

We should bring in the gov- 
ernment, the labor force, the in- 
dustrialists, the economists, the 
management specialists to take a 
good look at what would happen 
if, for example, you had to cut 
back on mechanized equipment in 
the military establishment— what 
happens if you have to cut back 
on certain types of artillery or 
certain types of armament. We 
should be prepared for this. 

Will the Administration's so called 
war on poverty be an expanding 
one? 

Actually, the new program the 
Eighty-eighth Congress passed had 
little new money in it. Only a 
couple of hundred million dollars. 
The rest was essentially to bring 
together some of the programs 
that were already operating and 
put them under coordinated direc- 
tion. 

I am convinced that it will take 
more. What we have done so far is 
not really a frontal assault on 
poverty, but just a beginning, par- 
ticularly in the youth area. But 
here again, the federal govern- 
ment ought not to do all of it. 
What we're doing on the federal 
level is sort of an invitation to 
others to help, such as voluntary 
groups and counties, cities and 
states, giving them some sense of 
direction and purpose. 

You have often charged that we have 
a deficit in education in this country. 
What do you think should be done 
about it? 

I think that the community col- 
lege concept, for example, would be 
very helpful. This is one way to cut 
back on the costs of higher educa- 
tion. 

Many young people will not go 
through four years of college, but 
they would like to have two years of 
college. 

They can get technical training, 
business training, and can find out 
what they really want to pursue. 
The cost of education will be less 
because they can live at home. 
They can hold jobs in their local 
communities. 

The community colleges are to 
education today what the high 
school was to education 40 years 
ago, and we ought to develop them. 
They can be developed at a very 
reasonable cost by using high 
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Avis is looking for a young man 

who sees beyond 
fringe benefits and an 
early membership in a golf club. 
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Mr. Winston V. Morrow, Jr.* President 
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<»rvidu.ited I'rnm high school College, 

I fast- xou ci er told the boss he w,is wrong? Was he? . 



Write about ion north on one ol'the following: 
(A) Win we .ire in Vict Nam. (B) Does America nml .1 pep pill? 
It ) Should there In- .i law against smoking? 

I ill in and .ilLii h to .1 short, meat* letter. 



We're still only No. 2 in 
rent a cars. But we're do- 
ing well enough to take on 
a new man. 

If you know of one who 
thinks business is worth 



getting excited about, tell 
him we Ye looking. He'd start behind the counter learning 
the business. He'd have to wear a red Avis jacket. 
College graduates don't like them. 
He might get his hands dirty emptying an ashtray. Or 
washing a Ford. But he'll move up. City manager. Regional 
manager. President. (Our president knows of this ad.) 

We might be asking too much from the kind of young 
man our colleges are turning out these days. 
But we'd like to hire one. 

Maybe two if we thought we could find them. 




Better than making 
friends with the butcher. . . 



is ordering from Pfaelzer. Because 
Prime Pfaelzerfilet mignons aren't sold 
in any market. They're the steaks served 
in America's finest clubs and restaur- 
ants. Each one is aged for flavor and 
fork-tender. Now, you can have them at 
home or send them as a gift . . .shipped 
quick frozen, packed in dry ice, gift- 
boxed, and with a personalized card. 
Perfect arrival guaranteed, 
box of 16. 6oz. each, iv*' thick *SS 

Ratiwot fcjpren Prepdul 

Write for free catalog listing aver 100 gift items. 

pfaelzer brothers 

{pronounced f%)mi> 

Offpt CK • Chicago 32, 111 * YArtf* ^-HOO CP B MM 



□Ceystone 

Ask your investment dealer for 
tree prospectus or write to NB 3 ^ 



Income 
Fund 



THE KEYSTONE COMPANY 

50 Congress Street, Boston 9„ Mess. 
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YOUR LABEL 

. . , if writing about 
your subscription. 
Just clip it off 
the front cover of 
your copy of 
Nation's Business 
and attach it. 
Then cut out this 
form and send it 
with your corre- 
spondence. If 
changing your ad- 
dress, include new 
address below: 
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continued 

school faculties and by using many 
of the high school facilities. 

T am one of t hose persons who be- 
lieve we can use the educational 
plant now much more than we do. 
Now we use it from eight in the 
morning to four in the afternoon 
and close it up. This is ridiculous. 
You've got a tremendous govern- 
mental and private investment in 
educational plant. It ought to be 
used at least 16 hours a day. By 
adding to the teaching staff, to 
library facilities, we can do a great 
deal. 

Of course, we have other needs 
in higher education. We have got 
many programs working in that 
field now: library services, the fed- 
eral student loan program, grants 
for construction of university 
facilities. 

Will the minimum wage be a hot 
issue in the new Congress? 

It is apt to be. The coverage is 
rather general now. There may be 
one or two areas where it could be 
improved. T think we need to take 
a look at what the impact has been 
of the minimum wage at SI. 25 an 
hour. As far as increases are con- 
cerned, 1 like the idea of the esca- 
lator effect, where you don't go ail 
the way at once. You move it up a 
little, as in the 1961 minimum wage 
increase law. 

Aren't there some changes necessary 
in our farm laws? 

Well, I see no reason to change 
some of the programs. The lobac- 
co T peanut and rice programs, the 
wool program, our sugar program, 
for example. 

However, we still need improve- 
ments in our wheat program, our 
feed grains program, our dairy pro- 
gram and our cotton program. The 
wheat, cotton and wool programs 
all expire next year. We need to 
restudy our wheat and feed grains 
programs. Compulsory production 
restrictions to gain price objectives 
don't seem to be the answer for 
wheat and feed grains. Voluntary 
production adjustment programs, 
properly administered, are better. 
But these won't achieve our income 
objectives all alone. 

Crop- land retirement to expand 
conservation acreage ought to be 
further explored. But we must be 
concerned with the future of our 
rural communities. 

There are ways to supplement 
farm income without distorting 



prices and normal channels 
of trade and at a time when inter- 
national trade in farm commod- 
ities is becoming increasingly im- 
portant. 

Actually, vigorous efforts to ex- 
pand trade outlets both at home 
and abroad offer probably the 
brightest hope of all. 

Our farm cooperatives and other 
segments of Free enterprise can and 
should perform many of the mar- 
keting functions now being per- 
formed by federal agencies, siah 
as the Commodity Credit Corp. 
The government's role should be to 
supplement private enterprise, in- 
cluding cooperatives. 

But what we may need is a com- 
bination of alternatives— depending 
on the specific commodity involved. 

For milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts, we need to find better ways of 
meeting the real needs of our low 
income groups and fulfilling our 
objectives -humanitarian and other- 
wise—abroad. 

Certainly, we must expand and 
provide adequate funds for our 
farm credit programs: the rural 
electrification program, the soil 
conservation program, the school 
lunch program and I he food stamp 
program. 

A changing world requires con- 
tinuing review in programs and 
policies. I hone we can create a 
bipartisan commission on agricul- 
tural policy. But certainly we cant 
wipe out all of our farm programs 
and force the farmers off of their 
land. 

Will the Johnson-Humphrey victory 
provide such a mandate that the 
President wilf be able to move through 
Congress quickly almost anything he 
wants? 

Well, 1 have been in Congress 
quite a while, and so has the Presi- 
dent. Congress takes its time and 
I hat is all right. I want to say 
quite frankly that while Congress 
is criticized a lot for stalling and 
delaying. I do not believe in rush- 
ing legislative policies. There is 
much to do but you can make an 
awful lot of mistakes hurrying too 
fast, particularly when you get 
into complicated areas like fiscal 
policy, automation, matters that re- 
late to urban problems. There aren't 
any easy quick answers. You need 
a lot of hearings. You need to take 
a good look at them. This is such a 
big country I think people forget 
that we have to hear from a lot 
of people in Congress before mak- 
ing our decisions. I'm still kind of a 
congressman at heart and I hope 1 
always will be. END 
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It's wrong to write 

when #f 's written again and again and again 





auto- 



Add ressograph* methods eliminate the high cost and drudgery 
of typing or writing repetitive information. They put desired 
data on business forms or records at high speed ■ . 
matically . . . without error! Plates serve as perma- 
nent, self writing memory units. ■ Many paperwork 
tasks — order writing, payroll preparation, shipping 
procedures, etc* — require writing the same informa- 
tion over and over. Manual methods are slow, costly. 




Errors creep in. This is why more and more companies are 
mechanizing these tasks with Addressograph methods. 
■ Addressograph equipment and functions are so broad it 
pays to put a machine on the job right where the job is 
being done. No long training or complex program- 
ming. ■ Call your nearby A M office, listed in the Yel- 
low Pages. Or write Addressograph Multigraph Cor- 
poration, 1200 Babbitt Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44117. 



Addressograph Multigraph Corporation 

CUTTING COSTS IS OUR BUSINESS 



STOCK MARKET 
TRENDS TO WATCH 

Economist analyzes investment changes 
that point to new outlook in decade ahead 



A new alignment of basic forces 
will shape the course of stock price 
trends during the decade ahead. 

Stocks will continue to provide 
many excellent investment oppor- 
tunities. But trends cf the past 
decade or two are not likely to be 
repeated. vSeleeting comp nies for 
investment therefore will become 
more difficult and more challenging. 

For the company seeking growth 
funds the changing market condi- 
tions will also provide new chal- 
lenges, A growing number of firms 
will finance more expansion through 
other means. 

Some of the principal forces 
which affected the behavior of the 
stock market during past years will 
continue to operate, but their de- 
gree of influence will change. 

Outlook for growth 

The economic growth rate in the 
United States probably will ac- 
celerate during the decade ahead. 
This is a substantial plus factor. In 
a broad and general sense it will 
contribute to rising stock prices. 

Growth will come faster for sev- 
eral reasons. The rising standard of 
living in the U. S. feeds on itself 
and tends to create its own pros- 
perity. 

The stimulation of economic 
growth through tax reduction has 
proved a stunning success. More 
reduction is scheduled for 1965 and 
the beneficial results will carry on. 
Government leaders recognize the 
restrictive influence of excise taxes 



Marcus Narler, the author, is 
professor of finance. Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
New York University, 



and talk of reducing these rates 
next. Further cutting of personal 
income and corporate tax rates in 
the years ahead would add to job- 
creating spending by business. 

Another factor of considerable 
future importance is widespread 
realization that major depressions 
are not likely. Nor is there any 
prospect for a money panic, such as 
the one in the 1930's, which had such 
a pronounced effect on the stock mar- 
ket for long periods of time. Bank- 
ruptcies of large corporations are 
also less likely. 

While moderate swings of the 
business cycle will continue, they 
will on the whole be mild and short. 

future profit trends 

Profits of corporations will con- 
tinue to exercise a great impact on 
stock prices. 

Corporate earnings have not kept 
pace with the growth of the econ- 
omy or with the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar. In 
1929, for example, profits after taxes 
amounted to a little more than five 
per cent of the total value of all 
goods and services produced. In 
1963, a good profit year, they repre- 
sented only 4.6 per cent. 

The continuing improvement of 
profits during the past year has 
brought the percentage close to the 
earlier level. Still there is no as- 
surance it will stay there, A con- 
tinuous expansion of sales is needed 
to maintain profits. 

Rote of stable prices 

The threat of inflation has con- 
tributed much to the sharp rise in 
stock prices in recent years. But. 
barring a major war, inflation is not 



likely to play the same role in the 
future as in the past. 

Although inflationary forces do 
exist and there's danger of a new 
wage-cost spiral, many forces will 
tend to prevent a material increase 
in prices. 

The backlog of demand that dom- 
inated the early postwar years has 
long been met. The productive fa- 
cilities of the U. S.— and of the rest 
of the world as well— have increased 
and will steadily continue to do so. 
Competition, domestic and inter- 
national, is keen and will become 
keener in the future. Automation 
and other labor-saving devices in- 
crease productivity and thus coun- 
teract at least part of the increased 
expense of rising wages and fringe 
benefits. 

Since the end of the war the 
value of the dollar has been cut in 
half, if measured by the index of 
wholesale prices, and more if by 
the consumer price index. 

In large part, the inflation which 
started in 1945 came to an end 
about 1957. Price indexes since 
then have become more stable. This 
stability is likely to continue. 

So long as the forces of inflation 
were strong, there was a desire— one 
may say a need— to hedge against 
inflation. But so long in the future 
as the U. S, economy continues to 
defy the threats of new inflation, 
the need to invest against loss will 
diminish. Thus inflation is not 
likely to play the same important 
role in the stock market in the 
future as in the past 

Automation and stock prices 

Research will play an even more 
im|H>rtant role in the future than in 
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Without selling one electric 
shaver, this man helped increase 
Remington's net profit in the 
last five months. 

Who is he? 

Their traffic manager* 




In the spring of 1964, Charles 
Clark, Jr. and his traffic staff at 
Remington Electric Shaver agreed 
that R E A Express was to be "first- 
considered" for all Remington shaver 
shipments. Ever since, their wisdom 
has been paying off to the tune of a 30% 
cut in Remington distribution costs. 

It all took place because of one thing : 
R E A's exclusive container and pallet 
tariff 52-B.This tariff allows Remington 
to load pallets up to 4,000 pounds or 
Q2 cubic feet and ship them to all of 
Remington's marketing areas in the nation 
at low flat charges. Charges so low 
that when REA costs Remington 
$40,00, competitive carriers would 
cost them $60.00. 

There's more than money to this story. Remington 
Shaver salesmen used to get some complaints: 
Complaints about delays, complaints about unload- 
ing difficulties at retailers' docks. 

Not any more. Delays have been eliminated. 
And so have unloading complaints, since REA 
has the equipment to put every pallet right 
where the retailer wants it. 

Then there were some pilferage complaints 
Well, that's been changed, too. There hasn't 



been a claim filed or a shaver lost since 
REA took over. Can REA save 
your company money? We 
offer not only exclusive flat 
container and pallet 
charges up to 4,000 lbs 
in any product mix, but 
broad-based commodity 
rates in our new tariff 33-C 
that are more than competitive 
with other carriers. Find out more. 
Invest four cents in a postcard, or call 
E.Boykin Hartley, Vice President Sales, REA 
Express,219 E.42nd St., New York,N. Y. 10017. 





nnciEHT HisTom- 

mODERn mETHOD 

Early man often went to spectacular lengths trying to 
insure prosperity in an approaching year. In 2000 
B.C.. for example, it was an Egyptian custom to seek 
future good fortune by hofding an elaborate cere- 
mony and celebration at year's end. The giant ritual 
included sacrifices, offerings to the gods, the ex- 
change of gifts, torchlight processions— and lasted 
nearly a week. 

Today, of course, every business and professional 
man knows his best chance for a "prosperous New 
Year 1 ' lies in planning . . . early, heads-up planning 
that evaluates where he is, where he wants to go, 
what will be necessary to get there* 

Future prosperity for your community takes this 
kind of planning, too. That's whereyourlocal Chamber 
of Commerce comes in. Your Chamber is made up 
of men like yourself pooling their talents, planning 
for your city's growth and progress; not just next 
year, but in the one after that— and even further into 
the future. They know that by helping underwrite 
prosperity for others they are underwriting their own 
as well. You will be, too. Why not put membership 
and participation in your local Chamber at the head 
of your list of resolutions for 1965! 



PETE PROGRESS 

Spitting fOf tfce local chamber Of commerce in you/ community 



STOCK MARKET 

continued 

the past. It will create some new 
industries, change the character ? 
others and generally change value 
judgments for stocks of particular 
companies. 

The civilian use of atomic power 
will broaden, for example, and its 
impact will be far reaching. De- 
sal inizat ion of water has made con- 
siderable progress and a break- 
through may soon occur. This will 
create a new industry similar to 
public utilities. 

Research will create new values 
and destroy old ones, create new 
products that will compete aggres- 
sively with existing ones. Obsoles- 
cence of productive facilities will 
progress at a faster pace and the 
problems confronting management 
will increase. 

Automation will create tempo- 
rary unemployment hut in the long 
run it will have a favorable effect 
on the economy. It will make pos- 
sible higher wages, greater pro- 
ductivity and a higher standard of 
living. This, in turn, will lead to 
an increase in the total demand for 
goods and services. 

Political and other factors 

Despite Justice Department anti- 
trust actions and Supreme Court 
decisions, mergers will continue to 
play a significant role in the stock 
market. 

Some companies are literally 
worth more dead than alive. Sor~ 
lack proper management and can- 
not adjust to changing economic 
conditions. When these companies 
are absorbed by others, there are 
two effects. On the one hand the 
number of companies whose stocks 
are traded on the market will be 
reduced. On the other there will be 
an increase in the number of large 
corporations whose stocks are con- 
sidered suitable for purchase by in- 
stitutional investors. 

The quality of management will 
continue to play an important role 
in stock price trends. Numerous 
cases can be cited where two com- 
panies started from about the same 
base, with one now considered a 
growth corfxiration while the in* 
vestment standing of the other has 
declined. 

Political factors, domestic as well 
as international, are other intangi- 
bles in the equities market. Some 
have temporary effects, others more 
lasting ones. When a country un- 
dergoes serious social and economic 
changes, the impact on the economy 
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and on the stock market lasts a long 
time. If international disarmament 
based on solid guarantees could be 
achieved within the next 10 years, 
for example, this would certainly 
have a long-lasting effect 

Growth in number of buyers 

Demand for stocks is a factor of 
considerable importance to the mar- 
ket's future. Demand has increased 
substantially, particularly from in- 
stitutional investors, although rel- 
atively little is known about the 
exact amount of their participation 
in the market or the pace at which 
it is growing. 

The existing information indi- 
cates that the growing demand for 
stocks by institutions has been a 
major factor in the rise of common 
stock prices. There is no doubt 
that institutions will continue to 
influence I he price of stocks, the 
liquidity of the market and the> 
methods of executing transactions. 

The number of people owning 
stocks also has increased consider- 
ably. The estimate now is 20 mil- 
lion, compared with 6.5 million only 



a dozen years ago. Thus the over- 
all demand for stocks has increased 
substantially while the supply of 
new stocks, particularly of indus- 
trial companies, remains relatively 
constant. This situation probably 
will continue- 
In general, manufacturing com- 
panies today meet a great deal of 
their capital requirements from 
their internal resources. Retained 
earnings and depreciation reserves 
are almost as large as the need for 
capital expenditures, accumulation 
of inventories and the increase, in 
accounts receivable. 

This suggests that the supply of 
common stocks may not increase as 
fast as demand. 

The number of individual stock 
buyers will continue to increase, 
reflecting the rise in personal in- 
come and savings, as well as the 
growth of the middle class. With 
demand, prices will, of course, trend 
higher and supply falling behind 
demand, prices will, of course, trend 
higher. Periods of depressed prices 
will be short and the comeback 
fast. END 
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ters may well result, for instance, in 
proposals to: 

► (live some tax revenue collected 
by Uncle Sam back to the states 
and cities in a new form of fiscal 
relay to spend the wealth. 

► Remove some controls from farm 
programs. 

► Abolish the national debt ceiling. 

► Reform the way we pay our in- 
come taxes to give more choice 
on bow it's figured. 

► Make public education compul- 
sory through two years of college. 

► Focus domestic economic aid 
subsidies on slow -growth sections of 
Great Lakes states and the Ozarks 
as well as Appalaehia. 

► Make federally supervised train- 
ing widespread for young people t 
even paying them regular salaries 
to learn. 

Set up whole federally planned 
communities in metropolitan areas. 

► Promote greater international 
trade and more foreign lending. 

► Channel talent and facilities 
from defense to peaceful public 
uses under government-set stan- 
dards, 

► Distribute natural resources for 
economic development and public 
recreation as Uncle Sam sees fit. 

Certainly not all the new ideas 



and programs will be contrary to 
the best interests of business. How- 
ever, the role of government in the 
economy and its effect on economic 
and other decisions would be great 
ly enlarged. 

Here are some specifics of the 
legislative outlook: 

Undoubtedly Congress will elimi- 
nate or reduce certain excise taxes 
in the next two years, pour more 
money into various area redevelop- 
ment programs, and pass new farm 
legislation and some sort of in- 
creased social security benefits. 

It is much less certain that Con- 
gress would pass laws to establish a 
federal department of urban affairs. 
It lost by 100 votes the last time 
it came to a vote in the House of 
Representatives. It is still doubtful 
that Congress will enact broad aid 
to elementary and secondary school 
construction since such legislation 
would have to overcome traditional 
opposition on religious, racial and 
conservative philosophical grounds. 

Health care under social security 
will stand its biggest test in the new 
Congress hut may still he kept from 
enactment because of highly ques- 
tionable fiscal soundness and need. 

Regulation of consumer credit 
and consumer packaging also has 
failed to be proven needed. 

An increase in the minimum 



wage with broader coverage is a 
distinct possibility. Double-time 
pay for overtime worked under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act may be 
pushed through. But anotheY de- 
mand of organized labor, repeal of 
the provision of the Taft-Hartley 
Act that permits states to enact 
right-to-work laws, would probably 
take more votes than now appear 
pledged to such action. 

Any new civil rights measures 
would face three to four months of 
debate in the Senate. So this po- 
tential delay, plus the fact that 
such a broad program was just en- 
acted, suggests little chance of new 
laws in this field for the Eighty- 
ninth Congress. 

Strategy tor downturns 

In the event of economic reces- 
sion, indications are the Johnson 
Administration would call not only 
for new tax cuts but also for old 
pump -priming tactics of public 
works spending to make jobs and 
put more money into the economy, 
even at the risk of reduced pur- 
chasing power at a later time. 

A new law to deal with presi- 
dential succession and disability 
may be passed. But other so-called 
reforms, such as a change in the 
congressional seniority system or 
enlarging the powers of congres- 
sional leaders, seem unlikely. The 
leadership organization now faces 
a much diminished opposition from 
the reduced ranks of conservative 
Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats who so i if ten have voted 
alike lo block increased federal 
spending and centralization in 
Washington. 

Several of the congressional com- 
mittee chairmen are conservative 
and would resist future moves to 
make the federal government in- 
creasingly pervasive in its activi- 
ties. 

However, some of the most con- 
servative are now quite elderly 
Moreover, the members of a com- 
mittee can out-vote a chairman if 
they want to get action on a piece 
of legislation 

The Great Society won't get 
everything it wants from Congress 
or get it as soon as it wants, but it 
won't be at a loss for new pro- 
posals. As one White House aide 
puts it: "You can keep dreaming up 
new legislative ideas forever." And 
many of these ideas will he enacted 
in the j>eriod about to begin. 

Private, voluntary activity will 
be challenged anew to show why 
government should not do more 
and to prove it can often accom- 
plish what government cannot. END 
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HOW 

REAPPORTIONMENT 
THREATENS 
BUSINESS 



Supreme Court decision could make shambles of 
political climate in which your company operates 



"We're scared stiff of the damn 
thing and make no bones about 
it." 

That's a blunt description of the 
reapportionment issue by Gwyn 
Thomas, government affairs direc- 
tor for Associated Industries of 
New York, Inc. It reflects the con- 
cern of business across the country 
over the political revolution caused 
by the Supreme Court's mandate 
that state legislatures must be set 
up on a one man-one vote basis. 

"No manager in New York State 
could plan with any reasonable cer- 
tainty for future cost and future 
business expectations/' the industry 
group s board of directors declared. 
"Such expectations would be subject 
to the political expediency of the 
metropolitan New York area and 
entrenched political majorities in 
all bigger cities." 

Many businessmen elsewhere 
agree that court-ordered representa- 
tion based purely on population 
threatens to wipe out traditional 
checks and balances which protect 
minority interests— business includ- 
ed. 

Thus many businessmen are ex- 



pected to support Sen. Everett M. 
Dirksen's campaign next year to 
present the apportionment issue to 
the voters through a constitutional 
amendment. 

If Congress passes legislation 
providing for such an amendment, 
the people can decide whether state 
governments can be apportioned as 
are the House and Senate in Con- 
gress. 

Passage of the amendment would 
allow state voters to choose period- 
ically whether to apportion one 
house on the basis of population 
and the other on additional factors 
such as geography, economic inter- 
est and tradition. 

The issue is not minority versus 
majority rule, but effective repre- 
sentation of minority interests ver- 
sus 4i winner-takc-air domination by 
highly concentrated urban voting 
majorities. 

Reapportionment expert William 
J. D. Boyd, a senior associate with 
the National Municipal League, 
foresees a political battle involving 
"more money than you've seen in a 
long time." Business and unions, 
especially in New York and Illinois, 
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are likely to line up on opposite 
sides. 

A case of pontics 

Reapportionment, though decid- 
ed in the courts, is pure politics. 
Robert G. Dixon, Jr., professor of 
constitutional law at George Wash- 
ington University, remarks that 
"The political thicket has become 
no less political because the courts 
have entered . . . and in politics no 
one is neutral.'* 

A Supreme Court ruling in 1962, 
widely interpreted as requiring one 
house of each legislature to be based 
on one man-one vote, raised little 
uproar. Many concede the ruling 
corrected glaring inequities of 
years 1 standing, < See 4i What Re- 
apportionment Means to You/' 
July, 1962, Nations Business.) 

Sharper criticism, however, fol- 
lowed a ruling last summer that the 
voters of Colorado were flat wrong 
when they chose, in a referendum 
conducted on a one man-one vote 
basis, to apportion one house on 
population while giving weight to 
additional factors in the other. 

Said Sen. Jacob Javits of New 
York: "Many citizens find it dif- 
ficult to understand why the U. S. 
Senate can be organized on a basis 
not of population and the other 
House on the basis of population, 



but the individual states, even if 
their people so elect— which I em- 
phasize cannot have the same 
privilege." 

Many businessmen have been 
living with reapportionment cam 
paigns long enough to assess the im- 
plications realistically in concrete 
business terms. 

Observers have found, however, 
that many with a stake in the issue 
are unaware of it or regard the 
Supreme Court's ruling as beyond 
challenge. One political expert, who 
has discussed it privately with 
some business groups, shocks them 
with warnings of what could hap- 
pen to leaders of legislative com- 
mittees: "Some of these boys 
you've been giving boxes of cigars 
to for years are going to dis- 
appear." 

The goals of organized labor 
pushing for reapportionment in in- 
dustrial states give some indication 
of what's at stake. 

This is clearly the case in Michi- 
gan, where the one man-one vote 
battle is familiarly known as the 
Gus Scholle suit, after August 
Scholte, head of the state AFL-CKX 
Business expects an ap|x>rtionment 
plan ordered into effect by the 
union-hacked Michigan Supreme 
Court to give im|?etus to: 
► More legislation increasing con- 



trol over business— regulatory activi- 
ty giving a state agency, possibly an 
expanded department of labor, a 
fishing license to cast about in cor- 
porate files. 

► The unions* long-time goal of a 
corporate income tax and an in- 
dividual income tax with high 
exemptions in the $6,000 range- 
having the effect of a progressive 
state tax. 

► Expansion of unemployment and 
workmen's compensation, with in- 
creased coverage, higher benefits 
and lower eligibility standards 

Business in other states could feel 
the effects of another union drive— 
toward establishment of state- 
operated workmen's compensation 
funds. 

The United Auto Workers, for 
example, have urged "establishment 
of an exclusive state fund in each 
state and elimination of private 
insurance companies in this field 
to stop their profiteering and the 
negative effects they exert on legis- 
lation." 

Both of Michigan's senators, 
Philip A, Hart, who was up for re- 
election, and Patrick V, MeNamara. 
who was not, led the successful 
filibuster against efforts in the last 
Congress to give states a breathing 
jx-riod to adjust to the reapportion- 



radical shift in political pow- 
er is being forced by the Su- 
preme Court's ruling that both 
houses of a state's legislature 
must be based on population. 
Highly concentrated urban ma- 
jorities will gain at the expense 
of less populated areas, whose 
interests are often related to 
geography. Business interests, 
often understood by experienced, 
economically conservative ru- 
ral representatives, could lose 
out to big-city forces dedicated 
to restrictive regulation and big 
social welfare programs. 





REAPPORTIONMENT 

continued 

merit rulings or press for a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

In New York State, issues likely 
to be affected by reapportionment 
include unemployment and work- 
men's compensation, education, util- 
ity rates, regulation of utilities, 
banks and insurance companies, 
minimurrk wage and taxes, plus a 
long string of social and economic 
measures focused on urban prob- 
lems. 

New York City, for example, has 
been considering adoption of a pay- 
roll tax, which could not be im- 
posed without state action. Some 
observers expect that greater urban 
strength in Albany would lead to 
income tax increases in the higher 
brackets. 

Manufacturers fear that the same 
forces that twice won increases in 
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the New York City minimum wage 
above the statewide level— both 
actions were ruled unconstitutional 
—would raise the state minimum if 
in control in Albany. 

This would hurt, for example, 
the up-state textile manufacturer 
who has large numbers of appren- 
tices and is already hard put to 
meet competition from imports, 

Huge urban advantage 

Thomas F. Moore, Jr.. counsel 
to the New York Power Authority, 
has made estimates indicating that 
reapportionment on a strict popu- 
lation basis would give the city and 
suburban area of 2,100 square miles 
95 assemblymen and 31 senators, 
compared with 55 assemblymen and 
19 senators for the remaining 
47,000 square miles in the state. 

A major force in the New York 
reapportionment fight has been the 
International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. David I. Wells, assistant 
director of its political department, 
estimates he has spent half his 
time and efforts on this issue for 
the past three years. 

The union s interest is clear For 
example, ILGWU Vice President 
Gus Tyler contends that the un- 
employment insurance tax, based 
on a firm's experience with layoffs, 
is a burden on small, unstable, sea- 
sonally fluctuating companies in the 
garment industry. They are hit. 
with the highest taxes which they 
are least able to pay. he argues, in 
contrast to banks, utilities and in- 
surance companies. Spokesmen for 
more stable industries counter that 
they already are subsidizing bene- 
fits for employees of high layoff 
operations. 

Mr. Wells, who has written and 
lectured widely on reapportion- 
ment, notes that an unemployment 
insurance bill opposed by organized 
labor once passed the New York 
State assembly by a vote of 81, 
representing 6.6 million citizens, to 
64, representing more than seven 
million. 

"This means that the assembly 
men who opposed the bill were ac- 
tually speaking for almost a half 
million more people than the as- 
semblymen who voted for it." Mr, 
Wells charges. "Yet the bill passed 
by 17 votes," 

Much legislation never gets out 
of the labor committee in the Con- 
necticut assembly, according to 
Joseph M. Rourke, deputy director 
of the AFL-CIO's Committee on 
Political Education and a member 
of the Connecticut legislature. He 
speculates that a reapportioned 
legislature would pass the labor 



planks in the state Democratic plat- 
form- 
Opposition to the latest batch of 
Supreme Court reapportionment 
rulings is not limited to advocates 
of the status quo or do-nothing state 
government. 

One vigorous opponent is Robert 
Moses, head of the New York 
World's Fair, who has been associa- 
ted with many major public re- 
source development projects in his 
state for decades, I See article be- 
ginning on page 100. ) 

A key factor involves the char- 
acteristics of state legislators. Mr. 
Boyd observes that city types often 
have been mere political hacks, that 
urban seats in a legislature have 
been regarded not as stepping 
stones to political advancement but 
dead ends— a payoff for old Joe. 
But he contends that the corrupt 
city machines have been cleaned 
up since World War II and that 
the caliber of urban legislators is 
improving. 

Sen. Frank Lausche of Ohio 
puts it more bluntly: "I was mayor 
of Cleveland. If the city bosses 
were to get control of the legisla- 
ture, I would fear it greatly." 

Voters have rejected all-out one 
man -one vote in repeated referen- 
dums, observes Professor Karl A. 
Lamb of the University of Michi- 
gan's political science department 
and a co-author of "Apportionment 
and Representative Institutions: 
The Michigan Experience." 

Professor Lamb tells Nation's 
Business that urban voters who op- 
pose greater representation for their 
own areas seem dissatisfied with 
what they already have and don't 
want a whole lot more of the same. 

Professor Dixon, who has a 
foundation grant to study reap- 
portionment, offers another reason. 
A party with, say, 40 per cent of 
the vote in a given district may 
become a "perpetually submerged 
minority" as the majority party 
with 60 per cent of the vote re- 
peatedly sweeps the field. 

Such a minority might well wish 
to maintain reduced representation 
for its own district if its interests 
are better protected by members 
of the same party elsewhere in 
the state. These considerations 
were ignored by the Supreme Court 
in what Professor Lamb calls "a 
shocking assertion of judicial, com- 
petence in redesigning democratic 
represen ta t iona 1 ins t i t u t ion s. " 

Another view of the urban legis- 
lator is offered by John A. Skip- 
ton, public affairs manager for the 
Marathon Oil Co.. Findlay, Ohio. 
He formerly served as state finance 
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director and as director of the Ohio 
Legislative Service Commission, 
I he research arm of the Ohio Gen- 
eraf Assembly. 

Mr. Skipton says of one man-one 
vote reapportionment: "It changes 
the locale of power and how you 
;u quire it. 

"The man who has to appeal to 
an unrecognizable mass of voters 
will usually use the quick solution, 
the dramatic approach, the pass-a- 
law approach. From the legislative 
point of view, these people will he 
using legislation or government 
regulation as solutions to problems 
because this is a result they can 
ascribe to themselves rather than 
seeking solutioas to problems out- 
side the legislative area." 

Government spending, mammoth 
public works, corporate income ver- 
sus sales taxes— these are devices 
legislators use to keep in the public 
eye in urban areas where nobody 
knows anyone else, Mr. Skipton 
adds. 

"This is not philosophical; this is 
the nuts and bolts of how a man 
gets elected in a metropolitan area," 

These factors serve to strengthen 
the hand of the metropolitan news 
media, he adds* and that of orga- 
nized pressure groups with pocket- 
b<K)k interests in specific legislative 
measures groups needed to turn out 
the money and manpower to get a 
man elected in a city constituency. 

Others argue that the statehouse 
attracts a higher caliber of legis- 
lator from the rural area, where a 
man gains more prestige from sit- 
ting in the legislature. A great fund 
of know-how among many long- 
term rural legislators would go 
down the drain if they were re- 
districted out of office. 

Rural legislators are closer to 
their constituents, Mr. Boyd notes. 
"This is something that's going to 
pass and this is lamentable," he 
says. 

Mr. Skipton says, however, that 
many members of the so-called 
cornstalk brigade in highly urban 
ized Ohio actually come from 
metropolitan areas. 

Studies show that in Illinois and 
Missouri the failure of urban dele- 
gations to agree among themselves, 
rather than rural obstructionism, 
h.<is blocked urban programs. This 
has led the rural forces to throw up 
their hands and say: "If you boys 
ever figure out what you want we'll 
vote for it" 

Unions argue that too many rural 
representatives are not fanners but 
small -town lawyers on retainers 
from major industries in the states, 
In the same vein, Mr Boyd ob- 



serves that some United Auto 
Workers shop stewards sit in the 
Michigan legislature. 

Some conservatives look to re- 
apportionment as the route to 
revitalized state government, revers- 
ing or at least retarding the trend 
toward dependence on the federal 
government. 

"Anyone who thinks this is going 
to stop the trend to Washington 
is out of his mind/' Mr. Boyd de- 
clares. But he feels that more ac- 
tive state legislatures could slow 
the process and, by the example of 
successful state programs, influence 
the output, of Congress. Other au- 
thorities add that many urban 
liberals would prefer to see things 
done in Washington on a philosoph- 
ical rather than pragmatic basis 

Mr. Boyd says that reapportioned 
legislatures will not be hostile to 
business "with the possible excep- 
tion of Michigan'*— and will be 
more sympathetic to business prob- 
lems than is Congress. 

"In the South, generally speak- 
ing, pro-national and governmental - 
activist factions will probably gain 
strength in both parties/' according 
to Prof. Alfred de Cra/ia of New 
York University. If this happened, 
it could lessen the region's attrac- 
tiveness to business. 

Professor Dixon warns that any- 
one with a stake in the issue should 
analyze census tracts and voting 
patterns to determine how any re 
apportionment scheme based strict- 
ly on population would affect the 
political balance of power in his 
locality. 

He Stays gerrymandering is al- 
ready in evidence, whereby areas 
heavily representing one party have 
been arranged to dilute minority 
strength. 

For all these reasons many busi- 
nessman an- supporting a constitu- 
tional amendment designed to 
supplant a Supreme Court ruling 
which Justice Stewart described as 
being "without regard and without 
respect for the many individualized 
and differentiated characteristics of 
each stale, characteristics stemming 
from each state's distinct history, 
distinct geography, distinct distri 
but ion of population and distinct 
political heritage." 

Adds a businessman from a major 
California firm: The voter has 
rights to be represented not only as 
a voter but as a member of three 
groups-stockholders, employees and 
customers. "Any curves tossed at 
business hurt all three." END 
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TURN TO PAGE 100 
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For the person who has a 



The person to whom this ad is addressed is a man 
of enlightened action. He is a person who has a 
warm heart, broad vision, and deep purpose in 
life. He is a person of influence in the community 
in which he lives, and who wants to make his 
leadership count for constructive good. He is a 
person who has a sense of responsibility. 

Of interest to you — if you are this person — is this 
announcement of . • . 

A Logical New Development 
Of the National Chamber'* 
Aircade for Citizenship Action 

Jn the Eve-day period from February 8 to 12, 1965, 
and in the 12-day period from March 1 to 12, the 
National Chamber — with the cooperation of local 
and state chambers of commerce and trade associa- 
tions — will conduct a Leadership Forum in 15 key 
cities throughout the country. 

These Leadership Forums are an expansion of, and 
a logical new development of, the National Cham- 
ber's Aircade Meetings for Citizenship Action 
which over the past eight years have proved to be 
so useful to local business leaders* 

Following the Aircade pattern, the Leadership 
Forum will be a stimulating, fast-moving question* 
and-answer rr meting. 

It will deal with current trends in business, gov- 
ernment, politics — and the role of the individual 
in self-government. 

At this meeting, you will have the opportunity to 
ask whatever it is you want to know about the 
present situation — national problems, major issues, 
legislative proposals — and specialists on the dif- 
ferent subjects will give you the answers — accu- 
rately, fully and quickly. No waste of time. No 
extended speeches. 

The Leadership Forum Will Do 
These Five Things for You 

In a single day of your time, the Leadership Forum 
will do these five things for you; 



1. It will give you a dependable, well-rounded, 
close-up picture of the new session of Congress; 
it will show you what is happening in Washington, 
and will bring you the story behind the story — 
information you can get in no other way, 

2. It will give you a better understanding of today's 
big economic and social problems, and show you 
how these problems relate to your business. 

3. It will give you a better understanding of the 
government-oriented approach to today's problems 
and of the free-market approach — and will empha- 
size and clarify the underlying principles involved. 

4. It will show you specifically how you can exer- 
cise greater citizenship responsibility in public 
affairs, local, state and national. 

5. Best of all the Leadership Forum will point 
the way for you to keep on growing in leadership 
ability, and to develop your leadership talents 
to the utmost. This is the over-all purpose of the 
Leadership Forum — and the real reason you will 
End it worth your while to participate in it. 

Your Problem Is How Best 
To Make Use of Your Time 

In making your plans for the months ahead, your 
problem is, of course, how you can make the best 
use of your time. 

You cannot afford to attend every meeting that 
comes along. At the same time, you cannot afford to 
pass up something that will benefit you decidedly 
— and that, through you, will benefit your com- 
munity and the nation. 

We hope, therefore, that you will accept our cordial 
invitation to attend one of the National Chamber's 
1965 Leadership Forums. 

Take a look at the map and schedule of dates and 
pick out the Leadership Forum most convenient 
for you to attend. Then make your registration by 
filling in the registration form and sending it to 
the host chamber of commerce in the Leadership 
Forum city you select. The registration fee, which 
is 58, includes the cost of luncheon. 
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WHEN AND WHERE THE 1965 LEADERSHIP FORUMS WILL BE HELD 




MAKE YOUR 
REGISTRATION NOW 

FOR THE 
LEADERSHIP FORUM 



1. Fill in this registration 
form and send it to the 
host chamber of com- 
merce fn the Leadership 
Forum city you select, 

2. Make your check for 
your registration fee pay- 
able to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United 
States. 



TO THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN . 



United States- 
man my tunchc 



to cover the 



SHIP FORUM in your city , 1965. 

3— made payable to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
respiration fee and the cost of the luncheon. Please 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES / WASHINGTON, D. C. 20006 



ROBERT MOSES WARNS AGAINST 



"Legislators represent people, not trees or acres/ 1 declared Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. "Legislators are elected by voters, not farms or cities or 
econom ic in terests. " 

This view, expressed in the Supreme Court's ruling that not one but 
both houses of a stole legislature must be based on population, is sharply 
disputed by Robert Moses, who probably has held more public offices 
than any other man in American history. 

Mr. Moses served as president of the Long Island State Park Com- 
mission and the New York State Council of Parks for 40 years, headed 
the New York City Department of Parks for 26 years, has directed major 
public works of every kind, and has been a consultant on state and mu- 
nicipal planning here and abroad. 

At present he is president of the New York World's Fair, chairman of 
New York's Triborough Bridge and Tunnel Authority, and coordinator 
of the metropolitan arterial program. 

In this article, Mr. Moses discusses the vital issue of representation in- 
volved in legislative reapportionment and argues strongly for a constitu- 
tional amendment limiting the Supreme Court's powers over the makeup 
of state legislatures. 



Now that the election wakes and 
celebrations are over and we have 
washed the dishes, rinsed the glasses 
and picked up the bills and debris, 
the same old insistent problems are 
sitting ; i round demanding attention* 

At the head of the domestic 
agenda is legislative reapportion- 
ment. This subject is uppermost in 
the minds of state legislators as 
they approach >vhat Shakespeare 
called the winter of our discontent. 
Whether they can turn it into a 
sunny summer remains to be seen, 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, among 
his famous last words, warned his 
brothers that they were entering a 
thicket. He might have finished 
that metaphor by adding that crash- 
ing through a jungle is not path- 
finding. 

Plenty of experts are available 
to point oat the enormous practi- 
cal difficulties in the way of im- 
plementing the Supreme Court 
decision which declared New York's 
system of legislative apportionment 
invalid. The full meaning of this 
judicial usurpation, however, in all 
of its implications, is something else. 

The question before us is not 
whether legislative districts have 
been rigged in some states to favor 
rural areas. This is conceded. The 



question is what principles shall we 
adopt as a basis of future, fair, 
sound, workable representative gov- 
ernment? 

Courts run nation 

We are living in a second Ameri- 
can revolution, as critical as the 
first one which estahlished our na- 
tion. The ingenious tripartite gov- 
ernment which the extraordinary 
founding fathers established, and 
on which our union of equal sov- 
ereign states rests, will be sustained 
or scrapped. Make no mistake 
about it. 

Had other appointments been 
made recently to the Supreme 
Court, the law of the land would 
have been diametrically opposite 
to what it appears to be today. 
The Supreme Court now legislates 
and executes, and its orders are 
often jM'tvmptnry h now hy pas>r.> 
the state courts and delegates to 
lower federal courts authority to 
tell the states what to do and how 
to do it. 

The lower federal courts in turn 
now instruct the people of the states 
when to hold primaries, general 
elections and constitutional conven- 
tions. The states are reduced to 
peonage. The judges do not even 
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allow time to think and turn around. 
Until we change the Constitution, 
any five judges out of nine— dis- 
tinguished men no doubt but po- 
litical accidents not chosen by the 
people- are ruling the country and 
determining its future. This line of 
Bill-of-Rights reasoning, if it hns 
any validity at all, will not stop 
with state legislatures but will lead 
straight down through every coun- 
ty board of supervisors, town board 
and city council or other legislative 
body. 

The one man -one vote decision of 
the Court is no less than extraor- 
dinary. Was this phrase borrowed 
from a poet? Could it have been 
inspired by Shakespeare picturing 
Birnam wood marching to Dunsi- 
nane, or by Joyce Kilmer in 
"Trees""? 

If acreage is controlling in deter- 
mining membership in the United 
States Senate. hf>w can it suddenly 
ive become unconstitutional, un- 
democratic and reprehensible in the 
senate of a sovereign state of the 
union or in a county board of super- 
visors or town board? 

What makes the Supreme Court 
majority so sure that the sentiment 
which dictated a United States 
Senate reflecting states is not equal- 
ly strong within the states? 

The excrescences and blemishes 
of representative government can 
be removed without destroying it. 
It is often said that the cure for 
all the deficiencies of democracy is 
more democracy. This is one of 
those windy, engaging popular slo- 
gans which appeal to us early in 
life, hut prove to be unsupported by 
time, chance and experience. 

How can an entirely new con- 
cept of district representation be 
implemented overnight bv judicial 
fiat? Where will it all end? What 
is the ultimate arithmetical answer 
to the so-called threat of disfran- 
chisement, even if we should spine- 
lessly accept the Supreme Court s 
one man-one vote edict? Voters in 
the minority, however numerous, 
still lose their theoretical equality. 

Is there then any answer to left- 
wing political scientists and pundits 
other than proportional representa- 
tion, which has failed dismally 



everywhere, which helped Hitler to 
rise, brought communism into East 
Germany, encourges splinter par- 
ties, intrigue, mob rule and irrespon- 
sibility, and negates all genuine 
leadership? Where is the line be- 
tween absolutely pure democracy 
and workable representative gov- 
ernment? Whatever the form of 
popular government, whether by 
written or unwritten const iiulion, 
by an elected executive and Con- 
gress or parliamentary majority, the 
absence of a two-party system with 
recognized leadership is fatal Ad 
minstration becomes a conspiracy 
of shifting, intriguing splinter par- 
ties, and the end is dictatorship, 
brutal or disguised. 

We are told today that popular 
government is a cinch for smart 
people, and that the impulses of 
the moment, gauged by sample 
polls, computed by machines and 
automatically self -executing, will 
serve in the place of mature, care- 
fully considered judgments. On this 
theory, the more people, the more 
frequent and faster the recording 
of the popular pulse beat by in- 
genious, mechanical devices and 
quick sample polls, the better the 
government. But nothing in all 
history or exi*>rience bears out this 
assumption. 

There is no reason to reflect on 
the high motives or complete sin- 
cerity of our foremost judges. We 
do, however, have a right to ques- 
tion the position of the High Court 
when it invades the other branches 
of government. Indeed it is our 
duty to do so if we value our citi- 
zenship. 

Some of us have spent much of 
our lives in bringing the country 
into the city -by increasing open 
spaces in the midst of sidewalks, 
steel, traffic, smoke, noise and con- 
fusion. But you cannot preserve the 
farms, the villages, forests, shore 
and streams by moving them into 
congested areas. You cannot stop 
the city trend and decentralize and 
redistribute population on the basis 
of small, ideally located towns 
planned by academic philosophers 
and ambitious politicians. 

We must fight urbanization not 
by stopping the growth of cities but 



by preserving the integrity of the 
country, recognizing modest living 
and its claims to ;i measure of 
special recognition based on keep- 
ing the open spaces open. 

Shall we produce better agricul- 
ture, more food, a satisfied farm 
population by making the country 
subservient to the city? We must 
give heed to the farm which feeds 
us and the countryside which keeps 
us sane. Sentimental? Perhaps, 
but civil and other wars grow out 
of sentiment, and of all feuds and 
enemies those of one's own house- 
hold are the worst. 

Crowd's hysteria ignored 

As to the more subtle psycho- 
logical aspects of reapportionment, 
the Chief Justice and some of his 
cloistered associates do not show 
even a bowing acquaintance with 
the psychology of the crowd. They 
don't recognize mass hysteria. They 
ignore the necessity familiar to all 
students of recreation of getting 
people frequently into open spaces 
to relieve the ever increasing 
strains of overcrowding and the 
Sargasso Seas of urban concentra- 
tion. Does this sound farfetched 
and fanciful? Not to any honest 
student of history and man. 

We of my generation have lived 
through a dreadful period of dema- 
gogucry. national insanity, geno- 
cide, fratricide and mob violence. 
Be wary of one man-one vote slo- 
gans as the essence of democracy 
and of any system that promotes 
mob rule. Because a small mob- 
representing nothing and nobody, 
flattered by a spineless, ingratiat- 
ing governor— chose Barabbas. all of 
mankind for some two thousand 
years has been expiating a fore- 
ordained martyrdom. Did those 
who took part in this terrible drama 
in an obscure corner of the Roman 
Km pi re realize at the moment its 
ultimate significance? They cer- 
tainly did not. The sages have al- 
ways feared the mob and have 
warned that it is not the aggregate 
of voices of individuals, but has a 
hideous, wholly independent char- 
acter of its own. Like the hurricane 
with its baleful eye, its direction is 
uncertain. It is short-lived but 
leaves destruction in its wake. 

We are a diverse people, as yet 
stratified and only partially amalga- 
mated. We need not speed up the 
melting process, for the very di- 
versity of our origins is the measure 
of our talents. Nor should the 
process of mixture be interrupted or 
rendered difficult. The clock of 
progress must not he accelerated or 
set back. This is no time to precipi- 
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ROBERT MOSES 

continued 



tate the a cres-and- people contro- 
versy and divert attention from 
fundamentals on which we can agree 
and unite. 

Our state legislatures have tra- 
ditionally been the meeting and 
stamping grounds of democracy 
where, as freshmen, rural and urban 
representatives at the start are 
contemptuous, suspicious, sensitive 
and hostile, but gradually discover 
common interests and develop last- 
ing respect and friendship. Accentu- 
ating differences by overwhelming 
or submerging the country vote dis- 
turbs a precarious balance. To be 
sure, this constitutes no valid argu- 
ment for a top-heavy rural major- 
ity in both houses. It does, however, 
show that the sidewalks versus 
acres, trees against people argument 
is not to be settled with an ribacus. 

Lincoln preached that govern 
ment must not be merely of the peo- 
ple and by the people. It must also 
be for the people, and that takes 
leadership, time and deliberation 
rather than speed. The truth is 
mighty, and in the very long run 
will prevail. It is not to be arrived 
at by one man-one vote slogans. 

At a time when every expedient 
known to students and practitioners 
of the art of government— for it is 
surely no science should be mar- 
shaled to make ambitious new re- 
publics in Africa and elsewhere 
compose their deep and widespread 
internal domestic differences in 
order to establish a viable economy 
and workable administration, we 
are creating new cleavages and re- 
sorting to catchwords about acres 
and people which can only confuse 
those who look to us for example. 
We say to them. If you seek to in- 
stall the democratic process, get 
yourself a high court of very wise 
and sheltered men, and let them 
supervise the making and execut- 
ing of laws. No doubt some of their 
decisions will be honored in the 
breach, but you will get the credit 
for noble objectives*. 

The sooner we amend the United 
Stales Constitution to limit the 
powers of the Supreme Court over 
reapportionment, the better we shall 
be equipped to face a world in 
which representat ive republ ican gov- 
ernment is still an experiment and 
must demonstrate its staying power 
in the face of formidable opposition. 
We do not strengthen ourselves at 
home or create respect abroad by 
encouraging a divisive revolutionary 
issue in our own country. END 
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...that's why I specify Greyhound Package Express! 



When you've got to get a shipment, and you've got to 
get it FAST... specify Greyhound Package Express. 
Your order travels aboard a regular Greyhound bus, 
on fast, frequent schedules. 

With Greyhound Package Express, your inventory 
is as large as the warehouse that ships it. You get what 
you need when you need it-quickly, easily, economi- 



cally. Greyhound Package Express rolls 365 days a 
year, twenty-four hours a day, week-ends and holi* 
days. Convenient C.O.D., Collect, Prepaid or special 
charge account service, too. 

For information on service, rates and routes, call 
Greyhound or write today: Greyhound Package Ex- 
press, DeptA-M f 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, III 



It's there in hours. ..and costs you less 

For Example: Buses Daily: Running Time: 20 lbs. 30 lbs. 40 lbs * 



NEW YORK — 
BOSTON 


20 


5 hrs. 0 min. 


$2.00 


$2.35 


$2.60 


SAN FRANCISCO- 
SACRAMENTO 


39 


1 hr. 40 min. 


1.15 


1.35 


1.50 


ATLANTA- 
BIRMINGHAM 


10 


3 hrs. 45 min. 


1,85 


2.10 


2.45 


CHICAGO- 
MILWAUKEE 


15 


1 hr. 50 min. 

•rv 


1.55 

Iknr Inm r 


1.80 


2.00 




One of a series of messages depicting another growing service of The Greyhound Corporation. 



For the taxpayer 
who has everything 



Not content with giving away billions of the taxpayers' 
money every year, Uncle Santa now wants to help with our 
Christmas list. 

In a promotion piece cheerily decorated with holly leaves, 
the U. S. Government Printing Office reminds those with 
gift problems : 

"Don't overlook one or more of these attractive govern- 
ment publications available at nominal prices." 

Among those "specially selected" it recommends: "The 
Bark Canoes and Skin Boats of North America," "Ameri- 
can Military Insignia, 1800-1851," "Waterfowl Tomor- 
row" and 4 'Composition of Foods— Raw, Processed, Pre- 
pared," 

Hardly items that everyone would want. But that's the 
way it is with the things people think are gifts from Uncle. 
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The 'Jeep' Gladiator with 4- wheel drive 

has twice the traction of ordinary pick-up trucks. 




When 2 wheels won't do if, turn on 4. 



Winter wonderland? Not when you 
have deliveries to make, stock to check, 
or produce that has to be moved. That's 
when you have to get through. 

And nothing short of snow shoes gets 
through like the 'Jeep 1 Gladiator with 4- 
wheel drive. It makes other pick-up 

New Jeep' Gladiator with 
4-wheel drive makes 

other pick-ups 
seem incomplete. 

See 'Jeep' vehicles In action on TV. . ."CBS Evening News With Walter Cronkite," 



trucks seem incomplete. That's because 
it has twice the traction! 

The 'Jeep' Gladiator comes on strong. 
But it has its comfort side, too. On the 
highway it rides like a passenger car... 
and you'll find it has a full list of power 
options. Choose from 7 ft. or 8 ft. pick-up 



box. Flat bed or stake bodies. Available 
also with dual rear wheels, GVWs up to 
8600 lbs. Stop in at your 'Jeep' dealer and 
test drive one of the 41 Unstoppablea! T ' 
The pick-up truck that makes others 

i i te At mm m 

seem incomplete, &ff 



B6 PROOF AND 100 PRQOf BOTTLED IN BONO * BOTH KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY . 5 i ff HARPER DISTILLING CO.. LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 



High 
note in 
holiday 
giving! 




■ «■ a m 1 * * * 




I.W.HARPER 

THE SOLO MEDAL KENTUCKY BOURBON xK'hCfcW?Z2 

it's always 

I.W. Harper Bottled in Bond or mellow Gold Medal Bourbon. 
In handsome Gift Decanters and festive holiday wraps ( with 
our compliments ). Same Prized Kentucky Bourbon as always. 



